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In the reconstruction of history, and even 
more in the projection of ideas which have 
the pretension to make history, there is no 
easier way to be misled than to forget how 
absorbing and tenacious is the private life 
of men. . . . The life of mankind aoes not 
stop while great issues are being decided. 

. . It has not been the wisdom of rulers 
but the private persistence of men which has 
carried mankind through the crises of his- 
tory and has preserved civilization even 
when institutions have collapsed. 
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Case Work Values of the C. W. A. 


Marian Lindsey 


N order to consider the benefits that 

dependent families derived from their 
participation in the Civil Works program, 
we had best go back to December, 1933, and 
see and feel again the high tide of emotion 
that accompanied the assignment of the jobs. 
And for a better understanding of that emo- 
tional release, we must remember the tension 
of a few months immediately preceding De- 
cember. Now that, gloriously or inglori- 
ously, the C.W.A. has come to an end, 
accompanied and followed as it was by other 
absorbing interests, this may not be an easy 
exercise for the memory. Reading history 
that is clearly set forth in an objective out- 
line is one thing, and living it—moving 
swiftly through tall, towering event after 
event—is another. Emotionally, we are 
likely to overlook the forest in our contem- 
plation of the trees. 

Back in October, 1933, there was a ming- 
ling of hope and disappointment in the eco- 
nomic situation. The three million who had 
gone to work under the Blue Eagle, while 
affording more cheering statistics, had not 
achieved security. Their uneasiness was 
manifest in the flaring up of strikes through- 
out the country. Meanwhile, the eleven 
million who were neither working nor strik- 
ing were asking what had become of the 
promises of the New Deal. Here in St. 
Louis, as in other cities, there was the 
anomaly of a decrease in unemployment 
since October of the previous year, and an 
increase in the number of families receiving 
relief. The city was lagging in the matter 
of bond issue for public works; and relief, 
the alternative to work, spelled demoraliza- 
tion in the public mind. Newspaper cartoons 
went the rounds of free soup, repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, devaluation of the 
dollar, Germany’s New Deal, and back to 
free soup. 


Coming down to one’s own little district 
office, the thing grew more real because it 
was happening to the Joneses and the 
O’Neals and the Bommeritos. Relief was 
going out in great amounts, but men were 
growing restless. The worker, representing 
the Social Order, was repeatedly and dra- 
matically called upon to give an accounting. 
What was a man expected to do, go out and 
rob a bank? Why didn’t they give a man 
work? “Do you think,” with fist striking 
table, “that I want charity all my life? I’ve 
always worked for my living. I ain’t afraid 
of work.” Or, too calmly, “I sometimes 
think I'll just go down to the river.” Any 
of these highly charged questions and re- 
marks was the worker’s cue, and she went 
on in the delicate rdle of gloom dispeller, 
gentle encourager, taking care not to over- 
play her part and descend to the burlesque 
of insulting optimism. Referral to the em- 
ployment bureau would have been a shame- 
ful device for ending the discussion. Apply- 
ing there was no longer good, even as a 
time-killer for the client. It was only one 
more discouragement, a verification of his 
own unhappy notion of the situation. 

Defense reactions of those who at this 
point found reality unbearable, were as 
varied as the personalities of the clients. 
They were not new defenses, of course, but 
the well-known, age-old ones, intensified 
and multiplied. There was the attempt to 
escape through illness. A sick man cannot 
be expected to work—nor even to look for 
work. Perhaps the neurosis was as much a 
defense against the destructive experience 
of repeated failures to find a job as it was 
the frequently cited defense against the 
man’s own inadequacy. Not a bolster to his 
self-esteem, that is, but an actual means of 
avoiding the devastating effects of con- 
stantly repeated disappointment. In order 
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to ask for a job one must raise one’s self 
emotionally, if not rationally, to the point of 
hoping for success—even though the ques- 
tion asked is, “ You don’t need a man today, 
do you?” Sometimes it was the housewife 
who sought escape, through aches and pains 
or “smothering spells,” from continual 
financial worry. Nerve clinics have been 
hard-worked during this later part of the 
depression. 

Alcohol, as always, was a popular source 
of forgetfulness, or booster of spirits, or aid 
to combativeness. It was easy to point out 
the discouraged head of a family who had 
literally soaked himself in alcohol; who was 
chronically in such a befogged state that 
nothing could matter very much to him. It 
was not necessary to point out the spiritually- 
boosted individual and the one aided to a 
high state of combativeness, for they made 
themselves seen and heard enough. The 
district office was their public forum. 

A common defense, which grew more 
common at this time, was the “ demanding 
attitude.” It was both an effort to obtain 
security and a means of projecting upon 
society one’s guilty feeling of inadequacy. 
Perhaps there is enough explanation of such 
needs in the long period of unemployment, 
the falling of hopes which had been raised 
by the change in administration, and the 
fact that the odd job, being now almost 
extinct, no longer gave opportunity for a 
man to supplement the strictly-budgeted 
allowance made by the relief agency. Even 
a “chronic dependent” felt the last two 
blights and, carried along by the talk about 
hard times, truly believed the depression to 
be the only cause of his troubles. In many 
instances, he bestirred himself to the point 
of saying so. More distressing was the 
situation of those families that had been self- 
sustaining until 1929, or later. In lowering 
their standards of living, they had looked 
upon each additional deprivation as merely 
a temporary measure. But one or two or 
three or four years had passed, and condi- 
tions had only grown worse. The health of 
these families was suffering, probably more 
than that of any other class; and as would 
be expected, the children were most seri- 
ously affected. 

Pertinent here is Dr. Martha M. Eliot’s 
review of the effects of the depression upon 





child health and child health services. Re- 
ferring to a series of reports made by Per- 
rott, Sydenstricker, and Collins,? Dr. Eliot 
writes : 

The reports show that the members of families 
of the so-called “depression poor” received strik- 
ingly less care from physicians, either as private 
practitioners or in clinics, than did their “ more 
fortunate neighbors” whose incomes had not 
dropped, and less indeed than that received by the 
“chronic poor.” . . . The authors suggest that 
the “depression poor” had not made as good con- 
nections with sources of free care as had those 
who had been poor since the beginning of the 
depression. 


Moreover, as the case worker knows, each 
measure of physical suffering had its emo- 
tional reaction. Real deprivation, distress 
over children’s unsupplied needs, wounded 
pride and hopelessness for the future, topped 
off with unendurable inactivity, logically 
developed a grudge against society and a 
determination to supply one’s needs—real 
or imaginary—in one way or another. 
Often, when demands were not met in dis- 
trict offices, letters went to President Roose- 
velt, grievances were presented by individ- 
uals or delegations or by letter to the Mayor 
and to executives of relief organizations. 
Threats of suicide were all too frequent— 
defensively impressive, or matter-of-fact, 
genuine, a contemplation of escape. 

And what to do? The harassed worker 
had little to offer in the way of treatment. 
For public agencies, the old recourse to 
“ made work” was now often impracticable, 
having been limited by a Federal regulation. 


IT was into this situation, one recalls, that 
announcement of the Civil Works program 
came, early in November. It came sud- 
denly, dramatically, like everything else that 
had come since March. And perhaps this 
introduction of the C.W.A. was an important 
part of its therapy—a stimulant for the faint- 
hearted and a means of diverting those who 
were contemplating mischief. At any rate, 
the effect of newspaper headlines was im- 
mediate and cheering. The news permeated 
through “ The District,” carried by word of 
mouth, corrected now and then by those who 
had seen a newspaper with their own eyes. 


1“ Critical Review, Child Health, 1933-34,” The 
Journal of Pediatrics, June, 1934. 

2?“ Medical Care During the Depression,” Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, April, 1934, p. 99. 
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President Roosevelt had said that there 
must never be another winter like the last. 
The Public Works program was slow in get- 
ting under way; the C.W.A., therefore, was 
a device to tide over the coming winter men 
who the next year would go to work under 
the P.W.A. Four hundred million dollars 
was to be allotted to the C.W.A. from 
P.W.A. funds, and four million men were 
to be at work before Christmas. The wages 
seemed magnificent. Indeed, they followed 
the union scale. The Free Employment 
Bureau and the relief offices were swamped 
with applications. For the first week or 
two in December, they were humming with 
activity day and night, with no stop for Sun- 
day; there was a stimulating atmosphere of 
patriotism about the business at hand, almost 
a war-time bustle and excitement. 

Again, the clients’ reactions were as di- 
verse as their personalities. Many were 
jubilant; some were afraid, with all the 
insecurity of their years of unemployment 
carried over into the present situation. 
Suppose one could not hold the job? Sup- 
pose the wages were not sufficient to pay 
rent and insurance, to buy food and clothing 
and all the clamoring needs of a family; 
suppose the landlord or the butcher should 
demand immediate settlement of an old 
debt? Suppose somebody should fall ill? 
Would the Agency stand by to help? “ Just 
keep me on the list for a while.” There 
was the old man, pitifully determined to 
come back; the young man who had never 
had a regular job and was nervously anxious 
about this one; the joyous waster of his 
substance who was planning to put himself 
square with the world and do a deal of 
splurging, besides, on his $15.60 a week. 
There were a few skeptics, and a few who 
could not lower themselves to accept the 
work offered. But there was, too, the man 
who with his family had suffered and 
learned much, who came to take a job, 
whatever it might be, soberly determined to 
profit by everything in the past and go his 
way independently as long as possible. 

In St. Louis on December 11, in genuine 
winter weather, there was a long line of 
men at the doors of the assignment office of 
the Missouri State Employment Service at 
4:30 in the morning. When the doors were 
opened at 8:30, the number was estimated 
at 2,000. This anxiety to be there early is 
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significant in view of the fact that there was 
no question as to whether the jobs would 
go around. It was a good-natured crowd, 
if cold and hungry. Some business houses 
in the neighborhood opened their hearts and 
expressed sympathy and congratulations in 
the form of hot coffee and rolls. All in all, 
the C.W.A. got off to a good start, with 
sentiment favorable and hopes high. Now, 
what of the finish? 


WHETHER or not the Civil Works pro- 
gram was a practical and wise undertaking 
from the point of view of the whole public 
good is an important question, but one with 
which we are not concerned here. We are 
attempting to consider only the case work 
values of the experience as it affected indi- 
vidual, dependent families. We are con- 
cerned with such questions as these: Were 
the jobs real enough and the wages right to 
create normal living conditions? Coming 
when it did and lasting as long as it did, was 
the work valuable as case work treatment? 
If the wages were not sufficient to allow a 
family economic independence, or if they 
were at a higher mark than a family could 
hope ever to reach again, then a valuable 
part of the treatment was lost. To do one’s 
own planning and spending at one’s normal 
income level, whether wisely or not, even 
for four months, is not only good practice 
hut a blessed rest for the nerves. 

As to whether the jobs were real, there 
seems to be some difference of opinion. 
Probably the answer is yes, and no. As to_ 
the wages—fortunately, there was little dan- 
ger that a man eligible for the work would 
earn more than he had earned before the 
depression. Unfortunately, however, few 
large families were able to manage on the 
contents of their pay envelopes, unless the 
men were employed at skilled labor. Prob- 
ably it would have been more economical to 
give slightly higher wages instead of sup- 
plementary relief, for a majority of families 
would have gotten along by scrimping 
rather than accept relief and its attendant 
supervision of expenditures. And, even 
with the scrimping, this might have been 
better for the families that did not’ need other 
services. But, in weighing the success of 
the experiment, it must be remembered that 
there were actually many families who were 
able to ‘live on the wages and so reaped the 
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full returns in security, that many others 
benefited by whatever degree of independ- 
ence there was for them, and that certainly 
there was some therapeutic value, under 
almost any circumstances, in the fact that 
the head of the family was working. 

The jobs provided by the C.W.A. are not 
to be compared with ordinary “ made work,” 
a boon of very short duration that is handed 
out and withdrawn, according to the client’s 
view, at the whim of the case worker and 
with the latter still directing expenditures. 
Moreover, made work is an_ individual 
thing. It does not carry the stimulating 
assurance that at last one’s government has 
seen the mass need and is going to change 
the order of things; that everybody who 
needs a job is going to have one, and now 
the country is about to come back from the 
dogs. The C.W.A. did carry these assur- 
ances, and it is doubtful whether their 
stimulating effect has been entirely offset 
by the country’s failure, at the end of four 
months, to come much of the way back from 
the dogs. In four months, a man restored 
to normal conditions settles down to reality. 
He thinks things through more sanely and 
accepts the fact that the millenium is still 
some distance away. But in the meantime 
he has had a healthy outlet for his energies. 
He has met “the rent man” and the insur- 
ance collector at the proper intervals and 
with no apologies. If his conscience leans 
that way he has paid some debts. His 
family has been well fed, according to its 
own lights; the wife has blossomed forth in 
a store-bought hat, and there is a radio 
shrieking out over his fire-escape as loudly 
as the one across the alley ever dared. He 
has worked and drawn wages with no strings 
tied to them! What if the world is not 
quite right-side-up, as yet? What if this 
man is to be without a job again? The 
frazzled ends of his nerves have healed in 
these four months; mentally, physically, and 
financially, he is better prepared to meet a 
period of unemployment than he has been 
for several years past. 

Cases in which, because of their special 
problems, the Civil Works jobs were not 
successful as treatment do not at all offset 
the success achieved in others. No single 
treatment, of course, could be applied to any 
case load, even to one that is highly special- 
ized. There were many agency clients with 





personality difficulties to whom a C.W.A, 
job could not be offered; there were others 
to whom the opportunity was given but who 
could not bring themselves to accept it, and 
still others who undertook the work but 
were unable to carry through. These were 
clearly problems for which some other treat- 
ment was indicated. 


Mr. Jordan, for instance, wanted a job, but was 
filled with fears which were tied up with an 
unhappy occurrence in his past. The thing was 
ruining his life. It had followed him to middle 
age and promised to remain always an albatross 
about his neck. If he took the job and this thing 
were discovered, he told himself, he would be 
humiliated and discharged. He went to work, but 
he worried and drank heavily, and the treatment 
was a failure. 


Mr. Weathers, on the other hand, was rather a 
dull young man but had no obvious personality 
difficulty. An important part of the story is that 
his family had been completely dependent most of 
the time for two years and during that period he 
had given little evidence of looking for work. 
Like Mr. Jordan, he wanted a C.W.A. job and 
was apprehensive about it, but his fears were of 
another sort. Just what, he asked, would the 
agency do for him if he went to work? Square 
up his debts? Give a little regular help? In spite 
of the fact that his family was small, he was sure 
that he could not possibly manage on the wages. 
He must have a clear understanding. He sat in the 
interviewing room and swore in a slow, expres- 
sionless voice. His budget was discussed with him 
and he was shown how, with some care, he could 
manage very well. He went away unconvinced; 
but he did not come back, and his case was closed 
for the duration of the C.W.A. program. He 
returned for help nearly three weeks after his 
project was discontinued, having been kept on to 
the last with the best of the workers. He had 
paid off some debts and had had private medical 
care for his wife. He had maintained independ- , 
ence this long by keeping his living standards low, 
to the extent of moving into one basement room. 
He was now “ plumb out.” 


Mr. Knapp is an example of the elderly chronic 
drunkard and chronic dependent, who went sur- 
prisingly straight during the period of the C.W.A., 
kept his job, and supported his large family with- 
out assistance from the agency. To be sure, he is 
still drinking. He will always drown his troubles 
in alcohol. But the point is that while he had a 
job he had fewer troubles to drown and a very 
concrete incentive for staying sober several days 
of the week. 


The Poppins family is typical of a large group 
of cases that had long been considered “ chronic 
dependents.” Mr. Poppins, a little, stupid-looking, 
deaf man of about fifty years of age, accepted his 
C.W.A. laboring job in his usual kindly, unen- 
thusiastic, inadequate manner. He had been con- 
stantly baffled for so long that he could scarcely 
be expected to gather his wits together and know 
what this was all about. In fact, ever since the 
death of the boom, soon after the family’s arrival 
from the Ozark lead belt, he had been in this 
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chronically dazed state. With eight in the family 
and in view of the long history of shiftlessness, no 
one expected the Poppins’ to manage on an income 
of $15.60 a week. But they did manage, without 
even a word of advice. The C.W.A. was a tonic 
to the whole family, and particularly to little 
Mr. Poppins. He is still very humble, but he has 
a gratifying light in his eye and, when encouraged, 
grows expansive. 


Mr. Tilden, apparently, was one of those men 
who found in illness an escape from an unhappy 
financial situation. A young man, he had been out 
of work for some two years, and during the year 
that his family had been known to the agency, he 
had been continually ailing. By the fall of 1933, 
he was obliged to remain in bed most of the time. 
He was distressingly thin and of a pale, pasty 
color. Standing upright seemed to require more 
effort than he could muster. The clinic reported 
him to be suffering from an old infection. But 
with the first news of the C.W.A., Mr. Tilden 
appeared at the District Office, bringing a state- 
ment from his clinic physician to the effect that he 
was able to do light work. He was referred for 
a clerical job, got it, and worked until the C.W.A. 
was ended. While he still had this job the clinic 
discharged him. There has been no more talk of 
Mr. Tilden’s ill health, He looks and seems to 
feel well. He is expecting to be called back for a 
clerical job under the new work relief plan. 


Mr. Ladue is a young man with a bad work 
record and an artistic temperament. Very hard to 
live with, his wife has found him, but compensat- 
ingly charming and talented. He does outrageous 
wood carving, makes by hand and plays by ear 
various musical instruments, and preaches an in- 
flaming combination of religion and politics. When 
the C.W.A. opened, the Ladue family had received 
relief intermittently for several years. 

Lately, this family had grown demanding. Mr. 
Ladue, having been treated for a thyroid condition, 
was extremely doubtful of his ability to work, not- 
withstanding the clinic’s report that he was quite 
able. He complained of being tired and nervous 
and entirely discouraged. When skilled work 
under the C.W.A. was offered, he recited his work 
record in all its unhappy details, pointed out that 
he could not furnish the necessary recommenda- 
tions, sighed resignedly, and bowed to his fate. 
Later, however, he.was offered a job at light labor, 
no references needed. He accepted it and the new 
work clothes with a good grace and went on his 
project. But he did not labor, even lightly, for 
long. Soon, by some hook or crook—or, more 
likely, by means of his persuasive personality—he 
created a new job for himself. It had a little to 
do with administration and first aid and encourag- 
ing the other men in their work. He was highly 
satisfied with it. 

But Mr. Ladue managed his wages poorly. In 
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spite of the carefully planned budget and the 
admonitions of the worker, he bought furniture 
and a radio on time. It meant that his children 
must go without shoes. He sighed, and justified 
his extravagance with the explanation that he 
needed these things in order to make home attrac- 
tive enough to keep him in it. “ There’s no use 
talking,” he moaned, “when the grass begins to 
grow I get restless.” But in spite of his child- 
ishly improvident, self-centered, vagabond nature, 
Mr. Ladue came out of the C.W.A. experience 
with a grain of improvement. “ You know,” he 
told the worker, “it’s not good for a man to have 
help so long. He gets to depend on it. Gets lazy 
and don’t care about helping himself.” He was 
elated, as only people of his disposition know 
elation, at the prospect of going immediately from 
the C.W.A. to a work relief job. On wages cal- 
culated exactly to meet his family’s budget, he 
planned to settle his debts and start payments on 
a farm so that he might be forever independent! 
Even granting that little can be done for such an 
individual it is none the less true that the accept- 
ance in the face of his poor record and the degree 
of independence provided by the C.W.A. job have 
had a so-far enduring hangover. Now that he has 
nothing to do but peddle his wooden novelties, 
he still insists, over his wife’s protests, that he 
will carry a good portion of their budget. Coming 
at this time, the interval of normal living seems 
to have lifted him out of a lethargy which at his 
age—the middle thirties—might have been fatal. 


The recital might go on and on. Any 
worker can pick from her own case load 
numerous examples of C.W.A. successes. 
How lasting the benefits will be, it is too 
early now to say. Not too much should be 
expected of four months’ relief from worry, 
if it proves to be an oasis in a great, arid 
waste. If the country is to return for any 
considerable length of time to the misery of 
last fall, not too much must be expected of 
Mr. Tilden’s health, Mr. Ladue’s enthusi- 
asm, and Mr. Poppins’ courage. But as all 
impressions are believed to have a degree of 
fixity, perhaps we may hope in any event 
for some small permanent benefit. And if 
the P.W.A. is to carry on the work of 
bridging the gap to industrial recovery, 
which seems to be the plan of the Federal 
Government, then we cannot be far wrong 
in expecting that the good work done, or 
begun, by the C.W.A. will be permanent. 
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Some Contributions of Therapy to Generalized Case 
Work Practice 


Florence Hollis 


OB panei haan yee the recently de- 
veloped form of case work known as 
therapy is regarded all too often as some- 
thing apart from the main body of case work. 
Probably the fact that this approach is of 
value only in the hands of workers trained 
in its understanding and use has discouraged 
a widespread discussion of its relation to the 
case work field at large. Nevertheless, most 
agencies practicing therapeutic case work 
have carried over from this approach in- 
sights that have radically influenced the 
whole of the case work job. A body of 
knowledge has thus developed that can be 
taken over by case workers in general to 
increase their ability to be helpful to clients 
on other levels of treatment, whether or not 
they themselves are capable of practicing 
therapeutic case work. 

The following situation is an illustration 
of case work on a purely “economic ” and 
“opportunity ” level that shows clearly the 
worker’s use of insights gained in therapy: 


Mary and Peter Kronin are a young couple—19 
and 20—who came to the office of the family 
agency three days after their marriage, asking 
that we make it possible for them to live together. 
Mrs. Kronin, who was four months pregnant, was 
living with a sister at the time, and her husband 
was rooming with friends, having been put out of 
the house by his mother when she learned of the 
marriage. 

Briefly in this first interview each gave some- 
thing of his background. Mrs. Kronin’s parents 
had died when she was little more than a child. 
Recently she had been supporting herself in a wage 
home under the supervision of a girls’ agency in 
the city. Her only known relative living in the 
city was the sister to whose home she had gone 
immediately after her marriage, but it was not 
possible for her to remain there much longer 
because there was neither room nor money for her 
support. Her brother-in-law was working only 
part time, and she was sleeping on the davenport 
in the living room, an arrangement which her sister 
felt could not become permanent. 

Mr. Kronin, a boyish looking chap, who ap- 
peared the more upset of the two, related that he 
was his mother’s youngest and favorite son. She 
had not expected that he would marry, but rather 
that he would care for her. When he told her of 
his marriage, she ordered him out of the house in 
a fury and forbade him ever to return. So upset 
was Mr. Kronin by these happenings that he 
seemed completely unable to make any plans for 
himself and his wife. He was unemployed but 
unable to pull himself together to the extent of 


looking for work. Having left his mother’s house 
so suddenly, he had not even a change of clothing, 
but had done nothing about this. 

Without further discussion the case worker said 
that it would be possible for the agency to pay 
furnished room rent up to $3.50 a week, and to 
supply $3.00 a week for groceries if the couple 
felt that they could make arrangements with this 
amount of money. It was suggested that they 
might look for rooms and return to the office for 
money when they were ready to complete arrange- 
ments. Because Mr. Kronin felt that he could no 
longer impose on his friends, he was given a ticket 
to the municipal lodging house for men, in order 
that he might stay there that evening if he 
preferred. 

The next day Mr. Kronin appeared, looking con- 
siderably better. He had ventured as far as the 
back yard of his home where he had persuaded 
his brother to go into the house and bring him a 
change of clothing which very much improved his 
appearance. Incidentally, too, he had decided that 
his friend could keep him for another night so that 
it had not been necessary to go to the lodging 
house. He announced that he and his wife had 
found a place that seemed suitable for them to 
live, and also that he had already that morning 
visited several friends through whom he hoped to 
be able to secure a job. This was a very brief 
contact in which the money was given as had 
been promised. 


A week later, the case worker visited in the home 
to discuss more permanent arrangements. She 
found Mr. and Mrs. Kronin occupying a single 
furnished room—serving as bedroom, dining- 
room, and kitchen—an inconvenient set-up which 
they hoped would be temporary. Within the 
course of a few weeks they were able to find a 
larger and more comfortable apartment for the 
same price. Together the worker and family de- 
cided on a budget figure. Mrs. Kronin felt that 
it was not necessary for the agency to help with 
clothing, as her sister would be willing occasion- 
ally to give her money for this, although it was 
not possible for her relatives to make any other 
regular contribution to their income. Gas and 
electricity were included in the room rent of $3.50, 
which it was decided to continue. The agency 
standard of $3.00 a week for food for two people 
Mrs. Kronin accepted as a workable sum. Fifty 
cents per week was added for incidentals and 
household necessities, and it was agreed that car- 
fare would be supplied as needed for either medi- 
cal or employment errands. , 

Mr. Kronin was encouraged to talk of his work 
experiences. With some chagrin he said that it 
was a pity that he had not saved any money when 
he was working, even though his income had 
always been irregular and small. Until a short 
time before his marriage, he and another fellow 
had owned an old truck with which they were able 
to carry on a small scale moving and hauling busi- 
ness. However, the truck had been theirs only on 
a partial payment plan and since they had never 
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been able to complete payments it had been re- 
turned to the company three months ago. Conse- 
quently he was at the moment without any source 
of income whatever. Having never had any other 
sort of job, his chances of employment were nat- 
urally slim. On the other hand, it would not be 
possible to go back into the moving business unless 
he had some capital to put down on a new truck. 
When the case worker inquired whether possibly 
relatives would help out on this, Mr. Kronin 
replied with a wry smile that his mother would 
be the only possibility, and that not only was she 
very short of money, but also he was sure that she 
would not be willing to help since she was still so 
angry that she would not speak to him. 

This led naturally to further talk of Mr. Kronin’s 
relationship with his mother. He told of having 
returned again to his home for more clothing and 
for his radio. Apparently this time he had ven- 
tured inside the house, but said that his mother 
walked out of the room and would have nothing 
to do with him. He supposed that this was what 
he should have expected, as his mother had been 
likewise upset when his older brothers had mar- 
ried, and naturally was even more attached to him 
than to them since he was the baby and “she had 
me for 19 years.” Mr. Kronin was so eager to 
talk of his mother that it would have been easy to 
carry the conversation further. It seemed wiser, 
however, not to do so since the worker sensed an 
uneasiness on Mrs. Kronin’s part. Though she 
had nothing to say, she watched her husband 
intently and laughed in an uneasy way, showing a 
good deal of tension over his concern. 

Just before leaving, the worker mentioned that, 
if Mr. Kronin preferred, it might be possible for 
him to work for his relief. His interest was 
immediately aroused and he wanted to know 
whether it would be possible to find an opportunity 
for this. An office interview was arranged for the 
end of the week to discuss this plan further. 


A few days later, after it had been found that 
there was opportunity for one day of “work 
relief” per week at a nearby camp, Mr. Kronin 
was asked to come to the office to make arrange- 
ments for this. It was made quite plain to him 
that it was not necessary to work in order to 
secure relief, and that the amount of relief received 
would be the same whether he worked or not. 
However, he responded with eagerness that he 
would rather earn the money. Work was therefore 
planned for one day a week, which at current wage 
rates would be the equivalent of the family’s 
room rent. 

Feeling that Mr. Kronin had not yet been given 
a chance to talk as fully as he wanted about his 
feelings toward his mother and her treatment of 
him, conversation was led around to this subject. 
Mr. Kronin responded quickly to the case worker’s 
interest. He said that his mother had never ex- 
pressed any particular dislike for his girl, and that 
she did not seem to object to her as a person, but 
just to the general idea of his getting married. It 
would have been pretty much the same, he was 
convinced, regardless of who the girl might have 
been. On the Friday before he was married, he 
had told his mother about his decision but she 
simply refused to believe him. Even after his 
marriage, when he came home and told her of it, 
she refused to be convinced until he actually pro- 
duced the marriage certificate. Then the storm 
broke loose. He never thought his mother would 
talk to him as she had. Shrugging his shoulders, 
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Mr. Kronin said that it was pretty terrible, but 
that it had been somewhat the same when any of 
his brothers had married, and he supposed that 
eventually his mother would get over it. He had 
really been ready to marry as soon as he knew of 
Mary’s pregnancy but had not been able to work 
his courage up to the point of doing so until three 
months later because of his fears of his mother. 

At this point there were several possible 
treatment plans open to the case worker. 
Who, in the first place, was the more in need 
of help—Mr. Kronin or his wife? To be 
sure, this could not be told with certainty 
but, so far in the contact, Mrs. Kronin had 
seemed the less upset of the two. Though 
she was disturbed by her husband’s concern, 
she seemed not to be nearly so overwhelmed 
as he by the things that had happened to 
them. She therefore was probably not in 
need of direct treatment for herself. 

On the other hand, it was pretty obvious 
from all that had been said and from Mr. 
Kronin’s very evident state of emotional 
tension that he was held to his mother by 
very strong ties, and it was to be expected 
that it would be difficult for him to break 
these sufficiently to make a happy marriage. 
With this in mind, one might on the one 
hand encourage Mr. Kronin to come in for 
frequent interviews directed toward discuss- 
ing his feelings toward his mother and his 
wife and toward the situation in which he 
found himself. This would involve an 
intensive form of case work treatment, 
dependent in part for its success on the 
development of a strong relationship—or 
transference —between the boy and the 
case worker. On the other hand, one might 
take a chance on Mrs. Kronin’s fulfilling her 
husband’s needs so adequately that it would 
be possible for him to find in her enough 
care and affection and his feeling toward his 
mother might fall into the background. With 
this in mind, the case worker would limit 
her activities to removing what obstacles she 
could from their path through so-called 
“opportunity” or “environmental” case 
work. 

Several factors favored the latter plan. 
In the first place, the marriage was very new. 
There has been as yet little opportunity to 
know what the couple’s capacity for adjust- 
ment might be. In the second place, there 
was some indication that Mr. Kronin was 

By this is meant a controlled treatment rela- 
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turning to his wife rather than toward his 
mother. At least verbally he was blaming 
his mother rather than his wife for the diffi- 
culties he was experiencing, and seemed to 
recognize that she had treated his brothers 
in similar fashion, and that she might “ get 
over it.” In the third place, to have allowed 
him at this point to enter into a therapeutic 
relationship with the case worker might 
have been a very painful experience for 
Mrs. Kronin. 

From this point on, therefore, although 
the worker tried to continue to be aware of 
undertones, her contacts with the family 
were rather brief ones on a bi-weekly basis, 
and were directed toward offering what she 
could on an environmental basis toward the 
family’s adjustment. The first steps in this 
had already been taken, first in making it 
possible for the couple to have a home of 
their own, and second, in arranging for 
Mr. Kronin to work for his relief—which, 
since it had been by his own choice, added 
to his sense of being able to do something 
for his young wife. 


In the two months that have since followed, 
there are several incidents that show the quality 
of the ensuing case work care. Several weeks 
after arrangements had been made with Mrs. 
Kronin for prenatal care at a nearby hospital, 
Mr. Kronin came in to tell the worker that his 
wife had not yet gone to the hospital. He was 
alarmed and asked that a visit be made to persuade 
her that this was necessary. The worker did visit 
in response to this, and in the course of conversa- 
tion asked Mrs. Kronin whether she had been to 
the dispensary or if she wanted to go. She said 
that she had just failed to go in but did want to 
have her baby at the hospital. The worker told 
her that the doctor usually likes to keep in fairly 
close touch with maternity patients, and that if she 
was going to want hospital care for her delivery, 
they would probably be more interested and more 
likely to take her in if she reported at three-weeks 
intervals, as they suggested. Mrs. Kronin had not 
realized that it was so important to go and thought 
that perhaps she had better do so. There was no 
further urging that she attend the dispensary— 
simply an attempt to put Mrs. Kronin in possession 
of all the facts she would need to make her own 
decision. Shortly after this interview, Mrs. 
Kronin had her first examination at the hospital. 

As has earlier been mentioned, according to the 
original plan for work relief, Mr. Kronin was to 
give one day’s work per week in return for his 
room rent. Several weeks after this plan had been 
started, Mr. Kronin said that he could make better 
arrangements with the landlord if he could pay a 
month’s rent in advance, and asked whether it 
would be possible for him to do this. He was told 
that this could be made possible by arranging for 
him to work four days the first of the month 
instead of scattering the days throughout the 
month, and Mr. Kronin decided that he would like 





to carry out this plan. However, the next week, 
instead of reporting for four successive days, he 
worked only one day, and at the end of the week 
came in to question why the check which he 
received was for only $3.50. 

Although it might have been easier for the 
worker to have responded either with criticism for 
Mr. Kronin’s failure to carry out his plan or by 
ignoring his failure to do so, sending the check 
without comment, a middle matter-of-fact path 
was chosen. The case worker replied that she had 
thought perhaps he had changed his mind since 
he had not come in for four days, but that it was 
still possible to make the other arrangement if that 
was what he wished. She would be glad to send 
the rest of the check the next week if he could 
work three days then. The next week Mr. Kronin 
kept to the planned schedule and from that point 
on was given his rent in a monthly sum. 

During this same interview, which happened to 
take place several days before Easter, Mr. Kronin 
said that he felt very badly because he could not 
give his wife a present for Easter. He had not 
been able to give her a thing since they had mar- 
ried, and felt pretty badly about it. Not even 
clothing had he been able to buy. When the 
worker asked whether it was really clothing that 
he was worried about, Mr. Kronin guessed it 
wasn’t exactly that, but he had just seen a box 
of candy which he wished he could buy his wife 
for an Easter present. The worker said that she 
realized how hard it must be for him to be unable 
to give his wife a present, and that she was sorry 
she was not able to help him with this. He replied 
that of course he knew we were not able to help 
with that sort of thing. However, it was then 
discovered by the worker that there were a num-- 
ber of Ediphone cylinders needing to be shaved, 
and Mr. Kronin was asked whether he would like 
to come in the following Saturday morning to do 
this office work, for which he could be paid in 
cash as for regular work relief. He was delighted 
and appeared promptly on the Saturday before 
Easter, earning $1.00 for his work at the office. 


It is too early to know the ultimate results 
of this treatment, but we do have some indi- 
cations that things are going well with the 
Kronins. The family has secured for itself 
comfortable living quarters which are nicely 
kept and give the appearance of a real home. 
Mrs. Kronin has been able to make arrange- 
ments for her confinement through the hos- 
pital and to secure the necessary prenatal 
care. She seems to budget well, never hav- 
ing complained that it is difficult to manage 
on the amount given although, as is obvious, 
the allowance is small. It is in Mr. Kronin 
that the improvement is most marked. He 
seems to have developed from a child fright- 
ened by its mother’s disapproval to quite the 
adequate man of the family. His appear- 
ance has improved remarkably, especially in 
his general air of self-confidence. His work 
for relief is performed in a workmanlike 
way and he is steadily making contacts for 
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other employment. The test of the Kronins’ 
adjustment, of course, lies in the future, but 
at least it can be said that the family has 
come as far as could be expected under 
existing economic conditions. 


WE are next confronted by the question, 
would this improvement have occurred 
under any circumstances, or were there ele- 
ments in the treatment plans that were con- 
ducive to the favorable outcome? It seems 
to us that the latter is the case. Although 
from many points of view the Kronin situa- 
tion is a simple one, the case worker’s 
approach was carefully thought out and 
affected at many points by the newer trends 
in case work thinking. 

This is apparent in two directions, first in 
the general approach and use of old case 
work tools, and second in the understanding 
of the emotional forces at work that guided 
treatment. 

Under the first of these headings comes 
the case worker’s use of investigation, 
budgeting, work relief, and hospital care. 
The Kronins’ first request of the agency 
was for money and this was met in the first 
interview by the promise of $3.50 for rent 
and $3.00 for food. In carrying out our 
responsibility for conserving as far as pos- 
sible agency relief funds, we have in the 
past tended to delay the giving of relief until 
the last possible moment, forcing families to 
exhaust the last drops of personal credit 
with friends and relatives, as well as stores, 
loan companies, and so on. Many agencies 
have not realized that in so doing they have 
built up a sum of ill will against the organi- 
zation on the part of the client, which leads 
to concealment of resources and a general 
attitude of distrust and antagonism toward 
the worker, when our only chance of being 
useful to those who come to us lies surely 
in the exact opposite of this. To be sure, it 
is not possible for us to give financial assist- 
ance to everyone who is himself convinced 
of his need, nor can we altogether dispense 
with objective checks of family incomes such 
as may be secured through contacts with 
employers, creditors, and so on. It is a mis- 
take, however, to feel that this must be 
handled in a routine manner under all cir- 
cumstances. When the client, as in the case 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kronin, presents a story 
that rings true, and particularly when he 
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appears to be under emotional strain and to 
feel that immediate help is necessary, is it 
not wiser to meet the need at the moment as 
the person in trouble sees it, reserving for 
later contact the explanation that we must 
proceed in a businesslike way? Having had 
this initial need met, the family or individual 
is convinced of our genuine desire to help 
and is much more ready to understand our 
explanation as to why reference calls of 
various sorts must be made. The case in 
point is somewhat unusual in that, since 
Mr. Kronin had never worked for anyone 
else, the usual check on employment records 
could not be made. In an agency that re- 
quired more tangible evidence it would easily 
have been possible in the second or third 
contact to have asked for the name of the 
company through whom the truck had been 
bought, and in this way to have verified the 
fact that this had been lost, and that there- 
fore this source of income was no longer 
available. If necessary too, there would 
probably have been little harm in calling on 
Mrs. Kronin’s sister with the former’s per- 
mission. For reasons that will be discussed 
later, it would seem that under no circum- 
stances should Mr. Kronin’s mother have 
been visited. 

You may have noted that “together the 
worker and family decided on a _ budget 
figure.” This does not mean that the agency 
is without standardized budget figures, 
which assure that clients with the same need 
will receive equal financial treatment. There 
is no doubt, however, that a fairer budget 
figure can be arrived at and that the client 
has a greater sense of our understanding his 
needs as individual ones when time is taken 
to discuss in detail the family’s customary 
expenditures and the financial help that can 
be given. It is possible then for us to ex- 
plain the agency limitations, and to admit 
that we are not able to meet money needs 
fully, and that we regret that this must 
be so. Many workers at this point feel the 
need to defend themselves and the agency 
by saying that this is what the family ought 
to be able to manage on, or that, according 
to our figures, no more is needed. This is 
surely false thinking as well as poor “ tech- 
nique.” The figures worked out by home 
economists, no matter -how accurate from 
the point of view of calories included in the 
budget, can never—and are not meant to— 
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meet what an individual family is accus- 
tomed to spend and, therefore, to think nec- 
essary for food or any other item. Although 
it may be necessary, and rightly so, for us 
to plan our relief upon the home economists’ 
estimates, it is equally necessary for us to 
recognize the hardship which this may bring 
on families accustomed, wisely or unwisely, 
to a different standard. To recognize with 
the client that this is a hardship is certainly 
a step both toward helping him to bear this 
deprivation and toward establishing the 
understanding relationship that is necessary 
for one human being to help another. 
Furthermore, it is always possible that 
there may be some special reason why a par- 
ticular family may be eligible under certain 
items to more money than the usual stand- 
ard, and it is impossible to know this if we 
simply hand out a sum, to be accepted by 
the family without opportunity for discussion. 
Work relief has been a subject of much 
discussion and experimentation in recent 
years. The use of it has varied from the 
hardened attitude that a man should be will- 
ing to do any kind of work under almost any 
conditions to earn rather than to be given 
his daily bread, to carefully thought out and 
executed plans for integrating work relief 
into the total family situation. The use of 
this tool in helping Mr. Kronin is a rather 
simple illustration of the latter. While there 
is perhaps something to the theory that it is 
better for the mental health of a person to be 
occupied rather than idle, the truth of this 
certainly varies according to the circum- 
stances. It does not help a man’s mental 
health to be occupied in work that he con- 


siders degrading, even though philosophically . 


we may believe that all work is honorable. 
Neither does it increase his sense of inde- 
pendence to earn his food if he is forced to 
do this against his will. The case worker on 
the Kronin family was particularly careful 
to make it clear to Mr. Kronin that the 
agency was putting no pressure on him to 
work. She pointed out that the amount of 
relief he would receive would be the same 
in either case, and thereby made it possible 
for the choice to be really his. There are 
obvious advantages, too, in adjusting Mr. 
Kronin’s work so that he put in each week 
only the number of hours of work that would 
equal the $3.50 for his rent at current wage 
rates. To ask a client, even on a voluntary 





basis, to work at less than current wage 
rates is not only unfair to the client but is 
also almost certain to encourage a feeling of 
resentment. If a person feels so guilty 
about taking relief that he wants to return 
to the agency in services more than the 
equivalent of what he has been given, this 
may well be—though it is not always so— 
a sign of underlying difficulties of which 
the case worker should be aware, rather 
than a matter to be accepted with rejoicing. 

The case worker’s contact with Mrs. 
Kronin on the subject of hospitalization is 
perhaps worthy of some discussion, inas- 
much as it is typical of many situations in 
which we might be tempted to use per- 
suasian to force a client to do something 
that we, perhaps rightly, see is for his bene- 
fit. The method the case worker used is 
clearly not persuasion. To persuade a per- 
son is to do more than just put him in pos- 
session of the facts he needs to make his 
decision. Persuasion is to urge him to 
respond to these facts in the way that we 
think appropriate; to use whatever prestige 
we may have with him to carry out our will 
rather than his own. Particularly when 
working with reasonably normal adults, the 
latter approach is almost always unjustified, 
unnecessary, and unsuccessful. The reason 
that Mrs. Kronin did not go immediately for 
hospital care was probably a combination of 
lack of knowledge of the importance of this 
step, and natural diffidence in making new 
contacts and having again to tell her per- 
sonal story. The first of these we can meet 
by sharing fully with her our knowledge of 
hospital practices. With this knowledge it 
was then up to her to decide which would be 
more painful—overcoming her reticence by 
going to the hospital, or running the risk of 
having to deliver her child at home. As it 
happened, Mrs. Kronin was able to do the 
former. If she had not been able to, per- 
suasion might have forced her to go to the 
hospital, but it would not have touched the 
underlying insecurity of which her refusal to 
go was symptomatic. It would furthermore 
have tended to cut the case worker off from 
any possibility of helping her with that 
insecurity, because by our attitude we would 
have shown that we felt her fears foolish 
and a thing to be suppressed rather than dis- 
cussed. While it may sometimes seem jus- 
tifiable to try to persuade a person to do 
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something for his own good or for the good 
of someone else in the family, one must 
always bear in mind the loss which invari- 
ably accompanies this procedure. 


THESE are general principles applicable 
to all case work situations, not derived in 
toto from therapeutic case work, but better 
understood and reinforced by thinking 
coming from that direction. We must now 
consider the basic understanding of the 
forces at work in the difficulties of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kronin, which guided the worker’s 
relationship to this individual family. Ob- 
viously Mr. Kronin’s unhappiness springs 
from difficulties with his mother. The com- 
mon-sense approach perhaps would have 
been to try to patch up this break between 
mother and son. This would have played 
in particularly well with our need to explore 
this natural source of financial support, 
using one as the excuse for the other— 
either approach has been used many times. 
The worker might have attempted both to 
bring about a “reconciliation” and to 
secure support—perhaps even to persuade 
the mother to allow her son and daughter- 
in-law to live with her. It is only the 
knowledge gained primarily through psycho- 
analytic thinking that keeps the worker 
from this pitfall. If Mr. Kronin is ever to 
make a success of his marriage, the thing he 
needs at this point is not a reconciliation 
with his mother and greater dependence on 
her, but rather a weaning away of his affec- 
tions from her in the direction of his wife. 
It is altogether to the good that Mr. Kronin 
should need to turn to his wife for affection 
at this point rather than to his mother, and 
it would be a mistake for the case worker to 
interfere with this process, even for the pur- 
pose of securing support. 

There is a second possible approach that 
would involve contact with the mother. 
This would depend on the belief that, in 
order to help Mr. Kronin, we must know 
more about his background. We must know 
his childhood development, what his mother 
thinks about him, what the relationship be- 
tween his parents was, and so on. This 
approach would have had two disadvantages. 
In the first place, it would have been harm- 
ful to the relationship between the Kronins 
and the case worker. One rarely reads a 
record in which it has been possible for the 
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case worker to make a really successful 
interpretation to a client of why it is neces- 
sary for her to get facts about him from 
someone else. Furthermore, it carries with 
it the implication that if the worker can find 
out enough about an individual, she is then 
in a position to do something for him, or to 
him, or possibly with him. It transfers 
responsibility for the problem from the client 
to the case worker, where certainly it does 
not belong. The second objection is implicit 
in the foregoing. Information procured in 
this way is rarely of value. The things that 
have happened to a person, or the things 
that his family may think about him, are not 
nearly so important as what he thinks has 
happened to him, and what his response to 
these life experiences has been. This we can 
get only from him directly and the ap- 
proaches to it, that we may get from outside 
sources, are of minor importance. 

A third response that the case worker 
might have made to the situation would have 
been to throw her weight very definitely on 
the side of Mr. Kronin’s rejecting his 
mother and turning to his wife. She might 
have told him that after all he was now a 
married man, with responsibilities toward 
his young wife, that he should forget his 
difficulties with his mother, and that she was 
very glad he would not need to have any- 
thing to do with her. This extreme would 
have been as bad as that aiming toward a 
reconciliation between mother and son. It 
is not the job of the case worker to manipu- 
late relationships, but rather to help people 
think through their own feelings and to see 
their own situation more clearly. This can- 
not be done by a person who is already 
biased in favor of one solution or the other. 
Although she may clearly see that for the 
success of the marriage such a shift in rela- 
tionship is necessary, as a case worker she 
must respect the needs of Mr. Kronin’s own 
personality, and allow him to work out his 
life as he needs to, whether this leads to a 
successful marriage or not. She can be 
most helpful to him as she allows him to be 
free and, if he comes to her for further help, 
enables him to see clearly through his own 
expression what he is doing and why. The 
level to which this self-understanding may 
go will depend on the depth of insight the 
worker herself possesses through her train- 
ing and life experience. 
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The first element in the treatment of the 
Kronin family, then, was recognition by the 
case worker of Mr. Kronin’s conflict be- 
tween his wife and his mother, plus the 
control of her own relationship to him. 
Thus he was neither thrown back on his 
mother nor condemned for his relationship 
to her. Rather he was allowed to express 
his feelings about the matter and given as 
favorable an environment as was possible 
under the circumstances for making a satis- 
factory marital adjustment. 


THE second major trend in treatment con- 
cerned the relationship between Mr. Kronin 
and the case worker. It was early recognized 
that Mr. Kronin, with his strong dependence 
on his mother, would tend to develop a simi- 
lar dependence toward the agency and the case 
worker, putting us in a parental role. Many 
case workers find this a particularly difficult 
situation to avoid, especially if a client is a 
rather wistful, unhappy boy of 20. To have 
allowed this to happen would have been a 
mistake almost as serious as that of attempt- 
ing a reconciliation between Mr. Kronin and 
his mother, and Mrs. Kronin would have 
been as badly off in either circumstance. 
Two sample situations have been given in 
which the case worker’s method of avoiding 
this dependency is rather clearly shown. 

In the first of these, Mr. Kronin asked to 
have his rent money put on a monthly basis, 
and then did not appear for work four days 
in one week, as he had agreed to do. It 
would perhaps have been simpler for the 
case worker in a kindly fashion to give him 
the money as he asked, and to allow him to 
put in the extra time the following week. 
Instead, she stuck very definitely to her 
original arrangement, not giving the extra 


money until Mr. Kronin had lived up to his 
end of the agreement. In another situation 
this procedure might have been altogether 
unnecessary, but it was an integral part of 
treatment in this case where it was so neces- 
sary not to allow a relationship of emotional 
dependence to grow up between the boy and 
the case worker. A second illustration cen- 
tered around the Easter present. Again, with 
the flexibility of relief-giving that is practiced 
in this agency, it would have been possible 
for the case worker to give Mr. Kronin the 
money he needed for his wife’s Easter 
present, but again she recognized that to do 
so would be to engender an attitude of 
grateful affection that would have worked 
against the major ends of treatment. 

Furthermore, it was necessary for the 
worker to be aware of the meaning that she 
herself might have for Mr. Kronin and for 
her to be so sufficiently in control of her 
own needs that there should be no inclina- 
tion to satisfy them by an unconscious re- 
sponse to the boy’s desire to be mothered. 

The Kronin family is but one of many 
that need not therapy but an understanding 
approach firmly grounded in the skills and 
insights deriving from that source. This 
comes both from the philosophy that lies 
behind therapy and from a body of knowl- 
edge about treatment that has been further 
developed through this very specialized type 
of case work. While therapy can be thor- 
oughly understood and practiced only by 
case workers who have had opportunity for 
training adapted to this approach, there is 
much in both general agency practice and 
the understanding of individual family 
troubles that can be carried over for use by 
all case workers from the field of therapy to 
that of opportunity or environmental case 
work. 


Services Available in a Private Family Agency 


Marjorie Boggs and Helen Eastman 


OTIVATED by the necessity of defin- 

ing the function of the private family 
agency, and growing out of study of case 
load, of community needs, and the adequacy 
of staff personnel in relation to existing 
needs, the Cleveland Associated Charities 
arrived at a tentative formulation of avail- 


able services. The range seems relatively 
inclusive of all persons or families experienc- 
ing handicapping and overwhelming difficul- 
ties where the need or desire for service 
takes precedence over economic need. The 
indicated service might consist largely of 
therapeutic interviews with the individual 
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who is involved in conflict arising primarily 
from personal maladjustments and intra- 
family relationships; it might be a matter of 
active participation and planning with the 
client in a mutual attempt to overcome diffi- 
culties growing out of health problems, or 
social and economic conditions; or it might 
consist primarily of the interpretation of 
health, educational, recreational, and other 
social resources of the community for the 
benefit of families who have the capacity for 
self-help but may lack knowledge of availa- 
bility and use of resources. 

Services have been considered under the 
three following groupings, the lines drawn 
arbitrarily for purposes of clarification, 
with full recognition that the emotional and 
environmental lives of individuals are in- 
separable and that human needs do not lend 
themselves to classification. 

A. Case treatment offered in connection 
with individual conflict, aimed at effecting 
personality change, is of a distinctly quali- 
tative nature, depending largely on the 
quality of the relationship existing between 
the client and the case worker, the skill of 
the latter in making the relationship a con- 
structive experience for the client, and the 
client’s capacity for utilizing the experience. 
It calls for a genuine desire for help on the 
part of the client, a background of knowl- 
edge and experience, and an acquaintance 
with self on the part of the case worker. It 
requires a case worker with keen sensitivity 
to feeling tones and reactions of both client 
and self, and with an alertness in constantly 
evaluating emotional content and capitaliz- 
ing opportunities for making it meaningful 
to the client. 

Such treatment may involve an extensive 
period of time, or may terminate with a few 
interviews, but it is usually time-consuming 
while it lasts. At our present stage of case 
work thinking it is still more highly experi- 
mental than other more tried and tested case 
work methods. 

B. A second grouping of services might 
be defined as practical, concrete methods of 
dealing with problems precipitated if not 
caused by pressures from without rather 
than within the individual. It might involve 
the release of surface tensions by a combined 
effort at increasing understanding and 
affording opportunities for self-expression 
and achievement, the stimulation of strengths 
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and desires, the utilization of opportunities 
in the community. 

This might include those clients ordi- 
narily adequate but temporarily overpowered 
by economic distress, facing their initial 
experience with economic dependency ; those 
worn by physical illness or handicap, intensi- 
fied possibly by social and economic condi- 
tions; those overwhelmed by a sudden emo- 
tional crisis. In this group a case work 
attitude insuring a minimum of embarrass- 
ment and anxiety for the client, an under- 
standing of his feelings and appreciation of 
his rights, plus a degree of thoughtful direc- 
tion by the case worker, often helps the client 
through a crisis with his capacity for self- 
help preserved, if not strengthened. 

C. A third group would include what 
might be called “ slight service cases.”” They 
would involve primarily consultation service 
on rather specific and concrete problems: 
budget planning, debt adjustment, voca- 
tional guidance, or health care. This type 
of service, while not as time-consuming as 
some, requires an equal quality of skill and 
a comprehensive knowledge of resources and 
their use, and of human motivation and 
behavior as well. 


IN defining available services any agency 
must be constantly aware of limiting factors 
within the agency and within the situation. 

There are always too few case workers, 
and if these are to be able to give the service 
expected of them, they can carry only a 
limited case load. 

Students, both first- and second-year, are 
limited in experience, knowledge, back- 
ground, and time, and in order to make 
their best contribution, must be protected as 
to case load. 

There are limitations in any staff, no mat- 
ter how carefully selected, relating to ability 
to give the different types of case work 
service. 

The budget limitations of the agency must 
always be considered, and must at times be 
the deciding factor in situations where relief 
is involved. 

Equally pertinent are the limitations set 
up by the client. There are those inherent 
in his attitude toward his problem, what he 
conceives it to be, his desire for help with it, 
and what kind of help he is asking. Pos- 
sibly his understanding and acceptance of 
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agency function in relation to his personal 
problems might also be a factor. And there 
are also those limitations inherent in the 
client’s ability to utilize case work service, 
relating to his mental capacity and emotional 
maturity. 


IN view of at least a partial recognition of 
such very real limitations, and in an attempt 
to determine how to make most effective the 
available case work capacity of the agency, 
considering both quantity and quality, cer- 
tain factors were set down as significant to 
decisions regarding the acceptance of clients 
for service. We recognized that the agency 
can touch only a small area of the total need 
and desired that this area represent those 
clients who could utilize to the greatest ad- 
vantage such service as could be given. 

The following were considered as indica- 
tions pointing toward acceptance for service : 

(1) The evidence of willingness on the 
part of the client to accept help with his 
problems, or his desire for help in working 
them out. This would preclude cases in 
which someone else thinks a person or situa- 
tion should be changed, but the individual 
or family concerned is not interested in 
agency contact. These, if sufficiently intense 
to warrant social action on the part of the 
community, would fall under a protective 
classification, a function that the agency, if 
it is to be able to give help to those who 
really want it, cannot in any large measure 
assume. A period of exploration is often 
necessary, however, during which the client 
may find out what we have to offer and what 
he really wants, and during which the case 
worker has opportunity to evaluate initial 
responses in terms of desire and potentialities 
involved. 

(2) Closely related is the activity of the 
client regarding his problem. Unless the 
situation holds meaning enough for him to 
arouse him to activity of some variety, time 
and effort spent by someone else to effect 
change is a questionable investment. 

Such activity may be expressed either 
positively or negatively. The client who 
applies expressing resentment only (and 
this often directed toward the agency to 
which he is applying) may be in reality 
seeking help. Likewise, the client who 
verbalizes his desire for help in a positive 
manner may be only attempting to make an 


impression for practical ends or to evade 
real issues. 

(3) It is important that the client’s men- 
tal capacity be of a quality to make for the 
practicability of treatment. 

(4) It is important that the client know 
why he has come to the agency, or in other 
words that there be a tangible entrée on a 
case work basis. ‘This would mean ordi- 
narily that the client himself would take the 
responsibility for applying or, if the agency 
makes the initial contact in response to an 
outside request, the client be left free to 
choose whether or not he desires continued 
interest on the part of the agency. 

(5) Families who have not had long ex- 
perience with social agencies usually seem 
to offer the more constructive possibilities. 
This would not always be true, but we fre- 
quently find that long experience indicates 
the existence of problems of a chronic nature. 

(6) By and large, case work can make 
its most effective contribution in situations 
where problems are in their beginning 
stages—for example, in cases involving first 
desertion, first imprisonment, initial delin- 
quencies, pre-psychotics. Results would un- 
doubtedly be better still if the contact were 
made before the deviating behavior had 
reached even these proportions, before the 
initial breakdown in family relationships. 

The following were considered as indica- 
tions pointing toward non-acceptance: 

(1) Cases in which the family is satisfied 
with things as they are. They may be ver- 
balizing dissatisfaction but showing no active 
interest in changing their situation. This 
might apply to cases of long-standing do- 
mestic incompatibility in which both parties 
complain chronically about the other. Each 
may be attempting to use the agency to 
punish the other, or to force the other to 
conform to his ideas. Their difficulties and 
expressed irritability may be for them a rela- 
tively satisfactory adjustment, which they 
cannot risk losing. In some such instances 
other agencies may have attempted to effect 
a change, or perhaps this agency may have 
done so at an earlier date, with little or no 
success. In these cases it is important to 
distinguish between the lack of desire on the 
part of the client to change, and inadequate 
case work handling. We should not deprive 
the family of help they might really utilize 
until we are sure the limiting factors in the 
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former contact lay more largely within the 
family than within the agency and case 
worker. 

(2) Cases in which attitudes and habits 
are firmly intrenched and of long standing, 
and offer little hope of change. This might 
apply to cases of chronic alcoholism, to 
individuals who have committed repeated 
offenses involving penal sentences, to those 
who are borderline psychotics. 

Conceivably within either of these two 
groupings there might be some members of 
a family to whom these limitations would 
not apply. In such situations a possible case 
work service might aid in working out 
adjustments to the deviating members. 

(3) Cases clearly the responsibility of a 
public agency. This might include institu- 
tional cases, or those involving long time 
dependency, where there is little or no indi- 
cation of the need for case work service or 
of the possibility of constructive use of such 
service were it offered. It would include 
unemployment situations where financial aid 
is the only indicated or desired service. 
Among the latter, we might have clients in 
need of financial assistance but quite ade- 


quate to cope with their own problems other- 
wise, or we might have clients with involved 
problems who desire only financial assistance. 

This would apply equally to cases clearly 
the responsibility of any other agency—ill- 
ness not involving major emotional compli- 
cation but needing medical social follow-up, 
broken families where placement is clearly 
indicated, and so on. 


IT is inevitable that there are cases which 
could as logically fit into the defined func- 
tion of one as of another—or several—case 
working agencies. Decisions regarding re- 
sponsibility in such instances would have to 
rest on inter-agency agreements, growing 
out of consideration of the client’s choice, 
the naturalness of entrée, and the practical 
situations of the agencies involved at the 
moment. 


[For other discussions of private agency service 
see articles by Lucia B. Clow and Blythe W. 
Francis, THe Famiry, March, 1934; articles by 
Malcolm S. Nichols, Helen Wallerstein, Gertrude 
Singer, and Elise de la Fontaine, THe Famiry, 
November, 1934; New Alignments Between Public 
and Private Agencies, Family Welfare Association 
of America, 1934.] 


The Place of Vocational Adjustment in a Family Society 


Jeannette G. Friend 


VEN before depression years, problems 
of unemployment crowded case workers’ 
days—and because unemployment and mis- 
employment frequently travel together, we 
worked for a better adjustment between the 
man and his job. But with the past three 
years almost wholly devoted to fighting un- 
employment and with jobless persons differ- 
ing from one another in almost every 
respect, the need for specialized vocational 
guidance became more and more acute. And 
so, last January, the Family Welfare Society 
of Boston added to its services a Vocational 
Adjustment Department whose job it was to 
answer questions like these: 

What plans for re-education seem best for 
men and women whose trades have become 
obsolete ? 

How can we help the grown-up sons and 
daughters of families we have known, boys 
and girls who, after the four jobless years 
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since their graduation, pathetically attempt 
to hide ignorance of their abilities by apply- 
ing for that myth, “any kind of work”? 

And why are so many seemingly able men 
and women among the first to be discharged 
when business slackens? An analysis of 
2,000 cases studied by the Adjustment Serv- 
ice in New York City showed that 40 per 
cent of the unemployed tested had been en- 
gaged in work for which they had no apti- 
tude and in which they were thoroughly 
discontented. If there are vocational mis- 
fits among our clients, can we help them to 
find out what their strengths are, what field 
of work uses those strengths, and whether 
or not that field is overcrowded? 

Frank Howard’s problem was a typical 
one. That of course is not his real name. 
He had been cruising about under his own 
steam for fifteen years—in and out of 
innumerable jobs—without any definite 
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charting of his abilities or mapping of a 
course other than a vague idea that some 
day he’d like to be an auto mechanic. Could 
we help him determine whether or not he 
had good chances of success in that field and 
organize his plans to enter it? This is how 
we tried. 

The case worker in one of our district 
offices had telephoned about Frank, pointing 
out the highlights of his story—which she 
later summarized in a written report. 

When Frank came in to see us, the work 
of the department was carefully explained 
to him. Did he think the service we offered 
would help him? Most emphatically he did. 
We asked him to tell us about all the jobs 
he had ever had, and the ones he hoped to 
have some day. It would take a long, long 
time, he said, to sum up the different kinds 
of work he’d done. There were the four 
years he’d been in the Navy as a seaman, 
and of course, that was the longest he had 
ever held a job. Then he found work in an 
iron foundry as a general helper. He had 
been a shipping clerk, had polished cars, 
operated an elevator. And there had been a 
number of temporary painting and pick-and- 
shovel jobs for a contractor. Most of the 
time he had driven a cab and would probably 
be doing it now but for an accident that de- 
prived him of his operator’s license. All 
these jobs were just means to the end of 
supporting his wife and child. The only 
work he had really enjoyed was managing a 
garage owned by his brother-in-law who 
was then ill. That didn’t last long because 
the garage was sold after his brother-in-law 
died. 

What would he like to be doing ten years 
from now? That was easy. He had always 
wanted to be an auto mechanic and some day 
own his own garage. For him, there was 
more romance in an engine than in the best 
Conrad story. It looked now, though, as if 
his plan would never progress beyond the 
dream stage. His school career had been 
pretty sketchy because he had been sent to 
a number of boarding schools, and each had 
its own idea of Frank’s educational status. 
He had left home when he was twelve years 
old—the adventure of traveling about on his 
own had been too great an attraction. Nor 
had his home been a happy one. Later he 
was sent to a military academy by a man 


who became interested in him. But after a 
year of that, Frank moved on again. 

He had had no trade training at all, nor - 
had he any hobbies—unless you could call 
fixing things around the house a hobby. He 
guessed all this wasn’t much of a record for 
a fellow twenty-seven years old, with a wife 
and baby to support, and another child 
expected soon. 

Three days later, Frank came in to see 
what he could do with a series of vocational 
tests or work samples, each representative 
of a different type of work. 

He started first on a clerical job, furi- 
ously checking up rows of figures and lists 
of names against time. Then he attacked 
one hundred word definitions—some of them 
quite tricky. He stuck three pins in the 
holes of a peg board, and later picked up one 
pin at a time with a pair of tweezers and 
again filled the holes. 

The wiggly parts of a very intricate 
oblong block, he put together with amazing 
speed. He deftly and accurately assembled 
a spark plug, a Corbin lock, a bicycle bell, 
and seventeen other objects. After more 
than three hours, he had completed all the 
miniature job try-outs and if his past jobs 
received the effort and enthusiasm he gave 
to the tests there should have been no com- 
plaint on that score. We arranged for 
another meeting after Frank had assured us 
that he hadn’t had so much fun since his 
first trip to the Zoo. 

The table that follows is a record of 
Frank’s test results. The average man’s 
scores would fall at the 50th percentile. In 
all but one of the aptitude tests, Frank’s are 
better than the average man’s. 


VOCATIONAL PROFILE 
Name: Frank H. Age: 27 


Tests Percentile Scores 

Academic Ability 

I 55d '5 a Kinioe wwe nant 81 

i i cach ceili caer ert 70 
Clerical Ability 

NG aera g alu amg ened mae eae 48 

I Sosa c50 uta: aeecerearcacr nor mners 73 
Dexterity 

a: isin eéba pemneneebnene 79 

REESE ee ieee arse ee 76 
Mechanical 

Dh. ctibeas ceeedsngnenme 83 

Ability to Visualize Structure... 93 

PT MD ccvanenseeceda 71 
ee 44 
SORE SUMICIONCY . 5 ns oc ce ccccccccs 92 
Social Dominance ..........ccccess 55 
ST SEE bichanunnedsaknied 56 
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Vocational Interests 
Claimed: Auto mechanic, ignition expert, farmer 
Tested highest for: Mechanic, machinist, farmer 
Occupational History: Seaman U. S. Navy, 
helper in iron foundry, car polisher, elevator 
operator, shipping clerk, taxi driver. 


On the test for what we call academic 
ability or general intelligence, Frank did as 
well as 80 per cent of the total male popu- 
lation—his score being exceeded by 20 per 
cent. This means that he thinks well in 
terms of abstractions and symbols, and that 
he can easily profit by additional training. 
Despite the fact that his formal schooling 
ended with the sixth grade, Frank’s actual 
academic background surpasses that of the 
average high school graduate. With the 
word definitions, he did as well as do most 
college freshmen—a particularly good score 
for Frank since Italian was the language of 
his home. With name comparisons, his 
speed and accuracy are better than average; 
with number comparisons slightly below 
average. This deficiency might account for 
the serious clerical errors which had cost 
him his job as a shipping clerk. He uses 
his fingers and small tools deftly and with 
precision. On all three of the mechanical 
ability tests, his scores are definitely high. 
But in “ ability to visualize structure ”—the 
key skill of the engineer, draftsman, master 
mechanic—his performance was an extraor- 
dinary one, better than 93 per cent of all 
men would do. 

In measuring the personality traits (given 
at the end of the table) tests are far from 
exact. We think of scores on these tests not 
as good or bad, but as indicating personality 
types. Frank’s answers to the 125 questions 
that make up the personality inventory point 
to a suggestion of instability, marked self- 
sufficiency, average social dominance. 

From the whole profile, two facts stand 
out—first, a wide range of abilities; second, 
very good mechanical ability. 

Now what does a table like this tell us? 
Obvious it is that, so far as these particular 
abilities are concerned, Frank has more than 
his share. We cannot charge his uneimploy- 
ment to shortages there. But how about his 
strengths? Not one of them had been called 
into play by his past jobs. And the result- 
ing waste was apparent in the man’s restless- 
ness and discontent. 

But the positive value of the vocational 
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profile lies in the clues and guideposts it 
gives to the field of work in which Frank 
functions best. Combined with his very 
definite mechanical interests, it tells us that 
his chances of success, particularly those 
dependent on skill, are good in the mechani- 
cal field. 

However, we cannot look upon the voca- 
tional profile as telling the whole story. The 
individual’s ability is no static composite of 
the traits we have tried to measure. These 
characteristics interact and combine into 
patterns of abilities—and it is the patterns 
that are important. Nor are the traits listed 
here all the factors of achievement. Blended 
with them should be some measure of other 
ingredients of success—Frank’s so-called 
drive, for instance, the persistence with 
which he follows through a plan to accom- 
plishment; his energy output; how he gets 
along with other people, especially his fel- 
low workers and superiors. Good clinical 
measures of these important characteristics 
have not yet been developed so far as I 
know. 

But the vocational counselor in a family 
society is particularly fortunate in being able 


to share the case worker’s knowledge of the . 


individual. From this source, we learned 
more about Frank. His Italian-born parents 
had for years owned and operated a sizable 
farm, and were in fairly comfortable circum- 
stances. There had always been a good deal 
of friction between the parents, and they had 
separated about ten years ago. One of 
Frank’s sisters was now teaching school in 
New Jersey. The discipline in the, home 
had been excessively rigid. Even the chil- 
dren’s marriages were to be arranged by the 
parents. His mother bitterly resented 
Frank’s marriage to a non-Italian. On 
occasional visits home, her attitude to his 
wife was unbearable. For his parents, 
Frank has little affection, and claims that 
they have even less for him. He explains 
the deep bond between him and his wife on 
the ground that she too is estranged from 
her family. 

His efforts to make a living had been 
unceasing. He had worked as a caddy, 
shined shoes with a home-made kit, even 
sold newspapers in his efforts to be self- 
supporting. Former employers described 
him as a hard and able worker, but hinted 
at a tendency to resent authority. Frank’s 
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self-criticism substantiated this when he 
listed, as his most serious work liabilities, 
these three: “no trade; loss of temper; dis- 
like of bossing.” In the light of his parents’ 
autocratic rule, his attitude toward “ orders ”’ 
is better understood. With all this back- 
ground material sketched in, the picture of 
Frank takes on more meaning. In addition 
to being the possessor of good abilities, he 
becomes a personality. 

On his next visit, Frank’s greeting was: 
“How did I make out?” With the inter- 
pretation of his test results he seemed to 
take on greater stature, and said: 

“It’s certainly grand to know you're not 
a dumb-bell. Sometimes I’ve thought that 
that was the trouble. But what can I 
actually do about all this?” 

We talked about occupations that used 
mechanical ability. There was the field of 
automobile mechanics—specifically, the shop, 
service station, garage. And there were 
good opportunities for advancement in the 
service station. The start was as helper, 
then mechanic, and beyond that tester, and 
manager. In the production field, success- 
ful tool and die-makers possessed the same 
combination of abilities as Frank, namely, 
good mechanical ability plus exceptional 
dexterity in the use of delicate tools. An- 
other occupation of the mechanical type in 
which there was relatively little unemploy- 
ment was welding. The new process weld- 
ing which is replacing riveting is in good 
demand. And the man who knows welding 
could make himself very useful to a small 
contractor by helping him with his estimat- 
ing and pay-roll. Frank’s ability to speak 
Italian constituted another asset in the con- 
struction field. The ideal job was one that 
exercised all a man’s ability. It has been 
predicted that air-conditioning was a com- 
ing field. More steamfitters and sheet metal 
workers would be used in the installation and 
servicing of air-conditioning units. 

Frank had been listening carefully. 
he said: 

“ Tf I could make twice as much money at 
any of the other jobs, I’d still rather work 
with cars.” 

That statement marked off an important 
milestone for Frank. He was beginning to 
think of work as an end in itself. And in 
the questions that followed, he was reaching 
out for that end: 


Then 


“ But how could I get started? School is 
out of the question. A friend of mine spent 
$200 for a course, and I couldn’t possibly 
swing that.” 

We pointed out that courses in auto me- 
chanics were available without cost and 
could be taken at night so that they need not 
interfere with earning a living. The mana- 
ger of a local Chevrolet service station had 
hired three boys from the trade school last 
May. Most managers agreed that trade 
school was the best approach to the work. 
Employment statistics for mechanics were 
relatively favorable. 

It was then June, and Frank wouldn’t be 
able to start training until the fall. But 
what he could do right away was to plan his 
job-getting campaign—assemble lists of pos- 
sible employers, draft a strong letter of 
application, make contacts, and perfect his 
personal approach. Above all else, he 
should keep his mind set on starting toward 
his goal. 

About a week later Frank secured his 
present job as a taxi starter. He is marking 
time at it for a while, and is planning to 
enroll at the trade school when the fall 
term opens, his first step toward the job he 
had long hoped for. 

The planning of a career is a far different 
matter for Frank than for the recent high 
school or college graduate who is free from 
money worries and able to concentrate on 
finding himself. At the moment, Frank is 
very naturally almost wholly concerned with 
the financing of the expected baby. But he 
feels that ultimately he will be better able to 
care for his family when he is working in a 
field where he functions best. 

By confirming Frank’s own estimate of 
his natural bent, and by clearing the way to 
its realization, our service encouraged him 
to formulate a program. What formerly 
was a dim hope for the future is now a con- 
crete plan at which he has started. And if, 
as some psychologists believe, personality is 
a changing thing—resulting from the inter- 
play of all one’s abilities in relation to each 
other and to the environment—progress 
toward his objective will very likely con- 
tribute stability and growth to Frank. 

More than a hundred men and women 
have come to our vocational department 
since January. Of that number, Frank 
stands apart because of his tireless efforts to 
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get work. Throughout his many periods of 
unemployment, he has never slumped into 
the inactivity that often results from despair. 
Discouraged he often was—frequently in the 
doldrums, but never apathetic or without 
hope. So many of the others, particularly 
those who have been jobless for a long 
period, seem to have given up all hope of 
work, and have slowly drifted into complete 
inertia. What one of them said illustrates 
this despair : 

“T haven’t even looked for work for a 
long time now. The jobs just aren’t there— 
and suppose they were, who'd get them? 
Some relative of the boss, of course—a fel- 
low who doesn’t know the first thing about 
the work.” 

All of us know that unemployment bank- 
rupts more than a man’s possessions. Being 
without work and without resources defi- 
nitely affects a man’s attitudes. A long 
period of enforced idleness definitely lowers 
his employability. It is a part of case work 
to prevent this from happening—to preserve 
and nourish the individual’s courage and 
morale. If, by pointing out good abilities 
where they exist, special strengths, and a 
positive goal, we merely stimulate renewed 
effort to look for work, we have helped. 


John Simpson was another man who was losing 
ground in his fight for work. And in his case, 
vocational maladjustment was not a factor. His 
interests, abilities, training—all converged toward 
the occupation of teaching. College, which was 
made possible by our society, had been a great 
struggle because of John’s poor health. Despite a 
serious heart condition, he managed to finish col- 
lege with high hopes of a teaching position but 
beyond a few substituting calls, he had had no 
teaching work since his graduation, four years ago. 
In desperation, he took a job selling insurance, 
until his physician insisted that he give it up. 
Teaching positions seemed non-existent and so did 
other possibilities. Did we think there was any- 
thing else he could do? He had wracked his brain 
without avail. 

The vocational tests which he took indicated 
excellent academic ability, but no other aptitudes. 
His low scores on the clerical, mechanical, and 
dexterity tests were in striking contrast to the ease 
and accuracy with which he handled abstractions. 
And, judging from the likes and dislikes he speci- 
fied on an interest blank, he had much in common 
with successful teachers. John’s job possibilities 
were narrowed down by test results, and of neces- 
sity our planning focused on the field of teaching. 

We discussed the possibility of merging his 
insurance experience and academic background, 
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and offering the combination to insurance com- 
panies for the training of new salesmen. Or per- 
haps his selling experience could be reclaimed as 
background for teaching salesmanship in secondary 
schools. The demand for language teachers was 
steadily diminishing, so that it would be well to 
adjust his specialty to a changing school curricu- 
lum. And what of possibilities in the field of adult 
education, in the C.C.C. camps, Opportunity 
Schools, or as educational director with private 
agencies? John seemed surprised. Here at least 
were alleys that he hadn’t tried. Through our 
department, a contact was made with the director 
of a local educational project, to whom John sold 
his ability to teach salesmanship as well as French 
to unemployed adults. 

He has completed six months of the work, and 
has been highly recommended for the same position 
this year. In addition to being an excellent teacher, 
he has, according to his employer, a certain quality 
and nice touch with his students—the result per- 
haps of the bad times he has himself experienced. 
And John has been recommending our services to 
his sister, who is also experiencing employment 
difficulties. 


FAILURE to get work sometimes sharpens, 
more often blunts a man’s thinking. Many 
of the men we have seen seem to have 
actually stopped ticking so far as their 
attempts to find a way out are concerned. 
In the process of reviewing their job ex- 
periences, their training, their feelings about 
different kinds of work in an orderly, 
thoughtful, and thorough manner, the wind- 
ing stem of their thinking sometimes starts 
to work again. 

The whole process of vocational adjust- 
ment is part of case work, and is often inte- 
grated with the plan of the case worker. A 
young woman who for years had wavered 
in deciding whether or not she should or 
could leave her husband and support the 
children herself, was sent to us in the hope 
that testing would bolster her self-confidence 
so that she would come to some decision of 
her own accord. However the purpose 
varies, the process contributes to that pre- 
requisite to helping people—the case worker’s | 
understanding of the individual in his job 
relationships. It contributes to the individ-. 
ual’s understanding of himself and of his 
work environment so that he can relate one 
to the other realistically and effectively. 
Thus equipped, the individual can develop 
to his fullest capacity and get from his work 
the satisfaction and enjoyment that every 
man needs. 











Case Work and Life Insurance Problems 





Edwin G. Eklund 


Y 1934, the time of the National Con- 
ference at Kansas City, many agencies 
had had two or three years’ experience in 
dealing with life insurance problems, and an 
attempt was made at this meeting to present 
a well-rounded program on the various ad- 
ministrative problems growing out of agen- 
cies’ experience to date. 

Joseph L. Moss, Director of the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare, pointed 
out the fact that life insurance is an exceed- 
ingly important element in family life today 
and that when families become dependent 
they seem particularly to make the greatest 
effort to keep their life insurance in force. 
For this reason a public agency must con- 
sider the problems in connection with insur- 
ance and face the question as to whether or 
not the payment of life insurance premiums 
is a proper charge against relief funds and, 
if so, on what basis this payment should be 
made. 

Since there are families that will be on 
relief only temporarily and others that will 
be on relief on a recurrent and more or less 
permanent basis, the problems will vary. 
With respect to the temporary relief situa- 
tion, a social agency should attempt to work 
out, by some means or other, the continu- 
ance of the life insurance over the short 
period of relief. If it cannot be done by 
means of loans or cash obtained directly 
from insurance policies, then it should be 
done through relief funds themselves. With 
respect to the permanent dependency cases 
the situation should be met on a case work 
basis. Insurance for those who are ill, for 
example, or of such age that new insurance 
is impossible or exceedingly difficult to get, 
should be continued. In general, however, 
payment of premiums for Endowment In- 
surance, which is a form of saving, cannot 
be approved from relief funds and it should, 
before being considered in that respect, be 
converted to Whole Life Insurance. 

Although public agencies have not as a 
rule allowed the payment of premiums to 
come from either direct relief or work relief 
funds, nevertheless there is justification in a 
plan that would guarantee the premiums 


from some source for such life insurance as 
a social agency approves for continuance. 

As a general proposition, with respect to 
the more or less permanent relief families, 
the social agency could justify the payment 
of only enough life insurance to cover burial 
and a standard amount should be worked out 
to cover such items for various ages and 
various communities. 

In the staff meeting of the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare there was general 
unanimity in the following points of view: 

(a) That public relief funds should not be used 
to pay insurance premiums. 

(b) That a family should be permitted to 
finance, if it can in any way, enough insurance to 
provide for the cost of a simple burial. 

(c) That there has been a general acceptance 


and appreciation of the Life Insurance Adjustment 
Bureau’s services. 


Dr. Maurice Taylor, Director of the Jew- 
ish Family Welfare Association of Boston, 
dwelt on the necessity of social workers 
acquainting themselves with the broader 
aspects of the problem of life insurance, the 
general sociological significance of the prob- 
lem as well as the significance from the indi- 
vidual case work point of view. 

He said that it was necessary to deal with 
the individual cases that come up and to do 
so intelligently, understandingly, and sym- 
pathetically and, as he was speaking particu- 
larly for the private social agencies, he men- 
tioned the fact that for the future it would 
be their function to look into the life insur- 
ance of the non-dependent clients of those 
agencies, clients who were not on relief but 
who have personal problems and budgetary 
problems, and in this field life insurance must 
be considered. But it is in the sociological 
aspects of insurance that the particular func- 
tion of the private agency lies—in influenc- 
ing public opinion and by pressure on legis- 
latures to get for all families in the lower 
income group life insurance on the most eco- 
nomical basis possible. 

John Reimers, of the Cleveland Associated 
Charities, in addition to discussing some of 
the points made by previous speakers, em- 
phasized the obligation of a private agency 
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to discover the psychological meaning of life 
insurance in the life of the family and to 
make of the life insurance adjustment a 
genuine case work service integrated into 
the plan of treatment for the individuals 
concerned. 

Miss Flora Slocum, of the St. Louis Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Relief and Unemploy- 
ment, referred in particular to the “ White 
Collar” group. She had found that there is 
more Ordinary Life Insurance in these fami- 
lies than in the laboring class. She empha- 
sized the need of case work with respect to 
these families’ life insurance problems— 
which means not only a thorough under- 
standing of the problems of the family, but 
also a thorough understanding of and get- 
ting expert service on the life insurance 
problems and their adjustment when that is 
required. 

Miss Slocum contributed a new idea to 
the discussion by emphasizing the fact that 
insurance on the father or mother of the 
family should be regarded as something to 
provide self-support for the family in case 
of death of either of the parents. To accom- 


plish this it is necessary to have the children 
designated as beneficiaries or, if the insur- 
ance is made out to the estate, to have a will 
properly drawn. Or the ordinary policy may 
be left to the children, not in a lump sum 
but in monthly or quarterly payments. 

She also brought out forcefully the fact 
that it could rarely be considered as good 
case work for an agency to take assignments 
of the policy. 

E. O. Adler, Insurance Supervisor of the 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, 
Cook County, Illinois, spoke briefly on the 
problem of life insurance adjustments and 
the branch offices of the life insurance com- 
panies concerned. In his capacity he has 
visited practically all the district offices in 
Cook County of the three companies co- 
operating in making adjustments for the Life 
Insurance Adjustment Bureau and has ex- 
plained the attitude, policy, and procedure of 
the Relief Commission with regard to these 
adjustments. Such interpretation means 
that adjustments are made more promptly, 
with less friction, and with greater satisfac- 
tion to the families concerned. 


The Case Work Laboratory 


Francis H. McLean 


Orientation in a New Philosophy 
HE belief that the world is going to be 
to a greater or less extent a different 

world in the future from what it has been in 
the past places a degree of responsibility on 
family social workers in relation to the 
orientation of their clients to a new social 
structure. Today the old, individualistic 
urge to get somewhere, to gain recognition 
through capacity to earn, is no longer valid. 
What have we to offer as a substitute for it 
in these chaotic days when the most strenu- 
ous and intelligent individual effort does not 
necessarily guarantee even a minimum liv- 
ing income? If we take from a man his 
belief that he is responsible for his own suc- 
cess or failure—in other words, his belief 
that rugged individualism is sound social 
philosophy—are we likely to lessen his sense 
not only of individual but of social responsi- 
bility? How may we help people discover 
that the replacing of an individualistic phi- 
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losophy by a truly social philosophy places 
more rather than less responsibility upon 
each member of the social. group? 

Here the case worker finds the need to 
exercise all her capacities for differentiation, 
for comprehending how much can be ac- 
cepted by a given individual at a given time. 
A man who continues even after financial 
and social losses to meet his situation with 
the same high courage and competence with 
which he built up his former success will 
usually respond to a direct and positive 
statement of social values. A man who feels 
that his losses have seriously damaged his 
self-respect, who feels himself a complete 
failure because of his economic failure, will, 
on the other hand, need a less direct ap- 
proach. There are many men—and women 
too—who are overwhelmed by a sense of 
personal failure, who see the future as a 
blank unless our social order goes back to 
the conditions of pre-depression days. We 
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as case workers have the delicate task of 
helping them develop a sense of social re- 
sponsibility without lessening individual par- 
ticipation in creative activity—to help them 
apply all that is useful in their old philoso- 
phy in the building of the new. 

The X family (Mr. and Mrs. X and two 
daughters, 16 and 20) had been successful 
socially and financially. They had had an 
income of between $30,000 and $40,000 a 
year and had lived extravagantly. They 
have had to reduce their budget to a figure 
that could be met by the private family 
agency to which they applied for help; they 
have moved from a beautiful house to a small 
apartment. During the first ten months that 
the family was under care, Mr. X was con- 
stantly planning to re-establish himself in 
business and the failure of one project after 
another did not discourage him from further 
effort. Our interest, however, is less in the 
planning for the family’s physical needs 
than in the attempt of the case worker to 
help Mr. X find a new and workable philoso- 
phy for himself. We quote the worker’s 
report of her first effort at orientation: 


Visitor asked Mr. X what he had in mind if his 
present project is not productive of results. He 
did not know. He might try to get a job as a 
clerk. He could have got a job as an engineer 
but he is not an engineer and he cannot stand 
heavy physical work. He would be killed in a day. 
V reminded him that other prospects which had 
seemed hopeful had not worked out and that one 
did have to face the fact that there might be no 
work to get. He seemed to accept this statement 
and led the conversation to the various strikes 
which he feels are paralyzing business. 

He severely criticized the mill workers who, 
when they get jobs, strike for higher wages, thus 
closing the mills. V remarked that after all some 
of the wages paid were so low that families were 
unable to buy even necessities with their earnings, 
citing certain situations which V had known in 
industrial groups where it took the combined earn- 
ings of all adults to buy simple food and pay rent; 
as a result children left school early to help sup- 
port the family. Mr. X said that in those classes 
their work was probably not worth more and that 
they had no initiative. V wondered if the lack of 
initiative was inherent in the individuals or was a 
result of their limited leisure in which to study 
and play and the fact they were tied so closely to 
their jobs because of economic necessity. V won- 
dered if, in the complete social change which has 
come about, individual effort can effect much 
change in social or economic status. Mr. X then 
elaborated the same idea by saying that no longer 
could a boy go from splitting rails to the presi- 
dency of the country. V questioned if such a 
change in social conditions did not put on all of us 
a greater responsibility; that if opportunities for 
individuals were to come only as opportunities were 
given to the group it did not mean that we were 
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more responsible for seeing that groups other than 
our own had chances for advancement. It takes 
about three generations for a family to achieve 
social standing after they acquire money, and the 
ones who make it most difficult for them are those 
whose own grandfathers probably had the same 
experience. 


After some discussion of C.W.A. and 
P.W.A. and politics and possible plans for 
the daughters, Mr. X spoke of the younger 
girl: 


Evelyn is a pathetic child. “ Poor little thing,” 
she mopes and is so despondent. She never says 
anything about it, but Mr. X knows that she feels 
that life has cheated her of the opportunities that 
Martha had: cars, money, clothes, social oppor- 
tunity. V remarked that this would seem all the 
more reason for offering her opportunity for find- 
ing other channels of happiness and enjoyment. 

Mr. X responded vehemently that it made him 
mad for people to come to his home and say, 
“Don’t worry, things will be all right—things are 
bound to be all right.” V agreed that sometimes 
such a “ polly-annish” philosophy becomes irritat- 
ing and that there was no reason to feel that things 
had to be all right but that it was true that many 
people had found happiness in life without the 
material things that Evelyn is grieving for. V 
questioned as to whether it was not the responsi- 
bility of adults who realize how completely ma- 
terial things have failed them to help younger 
people to find sounder values. Mr. X said that it 
was true but that Evelyn would have to learn 
through what he did and not what he said; that 
talking to her would not do any good. 


After several of his plans had failed Mr. X 
came in to discuss a third “ fool-proof” 
project : 


V asked what he would do if the proposition did 
not materialize. He said emphatically that it 
could not fail. Then, pounding the desk, “it 
would not fail.” He twisted nervously in his chair 
and, growing more and more excited, he declared 
that if this opportunity fails he is through— 
through! He is of no use to the family, he is in 
the way, a disgrace to them, an utter failure. 
They would be better off without him. V asked 
why, and he repeated that he was a failure—that 
he was a disgrace to them, that he crossed the 
street to keep from meeting people who always 
asked him, “ How are you getting along? Have 
you anything to do yet?” V asked him why he 
considered himself of no value to his family—did 
he think of himself as representing only material 
things to them? At this he said, “I am of no 
value to them. I am nervous and irritable. I 
stay in a room by myself and I pace the streets at 
night. I cannot sleep, I cannot think. These 
ethereal things like affection don’t feed them. I 
can’t offer my family companionship the way I feel. 
I can’t even think straight. I get mixed up in the 
words I want to use. I never did that before. I 
am a failure.” 

V again asked why. He looked incredulous and 
said, “Why? Because I cannot get a job.” V 
asked if he considered every man who could not get 
a job a failure. He wanted to know what it mat- 
tered if they were failures or not, that everyone 
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thought of them as being failures and that they 
all should get rid of themselves. The world would 
be better off. V said that she thought perhaps our 
social order had failed—but not the people who 
suffered the consequences of its failure. Mr. X 
wanted to know if we had not produced the social 
order and if we had not then failed after all. V 
agreed but added that we had all failed and not 
just those who had no jobs. 


In another part of the same interview the 
worker touched on the possibility of other 
than material values: 


Martha has shown a lot of spunk and never has 
complained even though she has had former friends 
neglect her and has had to do without everything 
that she formerly had. V remarked that she won- 
dered if some of her spunk had not come from 
seeing how gamely her father had taken things and 
if that in itself were not one of his values to 
his children. Mr. X’s face softened and he seemed 
both pleased and embarrassed. He said, “ You 


_know she had spunky grandfathers—and mother, 


too.” V agreed but remarked that a lot of people 
had fine grandparents and yet had not been able 
to take misfortune—that V was inclined to feel 
that Martha showed the reflection of her own 
father’s spirit. 

Suddenly Mr. X turned and said, “ Well, sup- 
pose things were as bad as they could be. Sup- 
pose I did not have a chance for a job in sight, 
what would you suggest?” V replied that she had 
nothing specific in mind—that she did think that, 
if Mr. X were willing to face the facts of the situa- 
tion, between them things could be worked out. 
He said that he was facing facts but he could not 
consider a change until after his appointment with 
Mr. A, after which he will come right to the 
Family Welfare Society office. 

In an interview with Mrs. X we find this 
statement : 

She is amazed at Mr. X’s courage and persever- 
ance and feels that the least she can do is to stand 
by him. If she could get a job, she questions 
whether she would take it as she realizes what 
her working would do to his pride and morale. 
At V’s nod of sympathetic approval, Mrs. X sud- 
denly remarked, “ You know, few people under- 
stand my attitude. It takes training and skill such 
as you workers have to enable one to realize the 
value of protecting a man’s morale.” 


During the course of his contacts with the 
worker Mr. X had come to accept the need 
for the special training of his daughters and 
their going out to work ultimately but he 
sees a sharp distinction between their work- 
ing and his wife’s working. It seems to us 
that in the reorientation to a newer way of 
living by an evolutionary process the worker 
was wise in ignoring this survival of old 
pride. 

In an analysis of her contacts up to this 
time the worker writes: 


The worker sensed in the last interview the 
development of a feeling of real responsibility 
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toward others and a humbleness of spirit as he 
recognized this responsibility—a quality that Mr. 
X had never before evinced. 


After an interval of a few weeks word 
came that Mr. X was confronting the worst 
crisis so far; his last plan in his own field 
had failed. He must try the unfamiliar. 


Mr. X in office by appointment. He sighed 
slightly and then remarked that he had been too 
credulous and that his credulity had been taken 
advantage of first by A, then by B, and more 
recently by C. He has come to the conclusion 
that they all want his services but none is willing 
actually to put up any money. He has given up 
the idea of trying to get back into his own field 
and has been talking recently with a Mr. D regard- 
ing selling in a related line. He hates to feel that 
he has falsely led V to believe he had other 
chances, but he was sincere in his belief that he 
could get someone to back up his plan. V asked 
him what he considered his prospects to be in the 
selling field. The job will be on commission basis 
and he will earn only in proportion to his sales. 
It will mean real work and there will not be a 
chance for him to earn big money. The places he 
had in selling previously were the easiest he ever 
had. He did not work for his money; his agents 
did the work while he took the responsibility. It 
is no longer possible for one man to hold the sort 
of place he had where he was general agent for 
several companies. V wondered if the day of big 
incomes for individuals might be ending. Mr. X 
thinks the days when individual effort counted for 
a great deal are changed. The depression is not 
over yet. Mark his words, five years from now 
he and V will still be struggling with it. It will 
not end but will gradually evolve into a new era. 
V wondered what the new era would be like. 

At this point Mr. X digressed and throughout 
the interview he was vague and showed consider- 
able conflict in his own mind as to what he expects 
to come. He thinks in terms of tremendous ad- 
vance in science and industry—railroads will con- 
tinue to compete with automobiles and air lines 
and will change their methods tremendously; there 
will be more leisure time; more efficient machinery 
will be used; people will be out of employment. 
When V questioned as to whether social attitudes 
might have changed, Mr. X responded that human 
nature is what it has always been and that it will 
not change. His whole discussion of this question 
shows that Mr. X thinks of people generally as 
being cruel—“ Maybe they don’t put you on the 
rack as they did in the Inquisition, but they hurt 
your spirit just as much.” Money is power and 
individuals will want power and what it brings, 
consequently material values will continue to be 
the most important. So few people know what a 
gentleman is and so few people are competent to 
train their children to be gentlemen and _ ladies. 
V asked Mr. X what his definition of a gentleman 
was. “A gentleman is one who is considerate of 
other people.” V wondered if there were not an 
increasing number of persons like Mr. X who 
thought of respect for personality as being a basic 
principle. Mr. X does not think so. There always 
have been some but they have been in the minority 
and always will be and they cannot change the 
order of things. We in general have the idea of 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” V agreed that in 
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as case workers have the delicate task of 
helping them develop a sense of social re- 
sponsibility without lessening individual par- 
ticipation in creative activity—to help them 
apply all that is useful in their old philoso- 
phy in the building of the new. 

The X family (Mr. and Mrs. X and two 
daughters, 16 and 20) had been successful 
socially and financially. They had had an 
income of between $30,000 and $40,000 a 
year and had lived extravagantly. They 
have had to reduce their budget to a figure 
that could be met by the private family 
agency to which they applied for help; they 
have moved from a beautiful house to a small 
apartment. During the first ten months that 
the family was under care, Mr. X was con- 
stantly planning to re-establish himself in 
business and the failure of one project after 
another did not discourage him from further 
effort. Our interest, however, is less in the 
planning for the family’s physical needs 
than in the attempt of the case worker to 
help Mr. X find a new and workable philoso- 
phy for himself. We quote the worker’s 
report of her first effort at orientation: 


Visitor asked Mr. X what he had in mind if his 
present project is not productive of results. He 
did not know. He might try to get a job as a 
clerk. He could have got a job as an engineer 
but he is not an engineer and he cannot stand 
heavy physical work. He would be killed in a day. 
V reminded him that other prospects which had 
seemed hopeful had not worked out and that one 
did have to face the fact that there might be no 
work to get. He seemed to accept this statement 
and led the conversation to the various strikes 
which he feels are paralyzing business. 

He severely criticized the mill workers who, 
when they get jobs, strike for higher wages, thus 
closing the mills. V remarked that after all some 
of the wages paid were so low that families were 
unable to buy even necessities with their earnings, 
citing certain situations which V had known in 
industrial groups where it took the combined earn- 
ings of all adults to buy simple food and pay rent; 
as a result children left school early to help sup- 
port the family. Mr. X said that in those classes 
their work was probably not worth more and that 
they had no initiative. V wondered if the lack of 
initiative was inherent in the individuals or was a 
result of their limited leisure in which to study 
and play and the fact they were tied so closely to 
their jobs because of economic necessity. V won- 
dered if, in the complete social change which has 
come about, individual effort can effect much 
change in social or economic status. Mr. X then 
elaborated the same idea by saying that no longer 
could a boy go from splitting rails to the presi- 
dency of the country. V questioned if such a 
change in social conditions did not put on all of us 
a greater responsibility; that if opportunities for 
individuals were to come only as opportunities were 
given to the group it did not mean that we were 
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more responsible for seeing that groups other than 
our own had chances for advancement. It takes 
about three generations for a family to achieve 
social standing after they acquire money, and the 
ones who make it most difficult for them are those 
whose own grandfathers probably had the same 
experience. 


After some discussion of C.W.A. and 
P.W.A. and politics and possible plans for 
the daughters, Mr. X spoke of the younger 
girl: 


Evelyn is a pathetic child. “ Poor little thing,” 
she mopes and is so despondent. She never says 
anything about it, but Mr. X knows that she feels 
that life has cheated her of the opportunities that 
Martha had: cars, money, clothes, social oppor- 
tunity. V remarked that this would seem all the 
more reason for offering her opportunity for find- 
ing other channels of happiness and enjoyment. 

Mr. X responded vehemently that it made him 
mad for people to come to his home and say, 
“Don’t worry, things will be all right—things are 
bound to be all right.” V agreed that sometimes 
such a “ polly-annish” philosophy becomes irritat- 
ing and that there was no reason to fee! that things 
had to be all right but that it was true that many 
people had found happiness in life without the 
material things that Evelyn is grieving for. V 
questioned as to whether it was not the responsi- 
bility of adults who realize how completely ma- 
terial things have failed them to help younger 
people to find sounder values. Mr. X said that it 
was true but that Evelyn would have to learn 
through what he did and not what he said; that 
talking to her would not do any good. 


After several of his plans had failed Mr. X 
came in to discuss a third “ fool-proof” 
project : 


V asked what he would do if the proposition did 
not materialize. He said emphatically that it 
could not fail. Then, pounding the desk, “it 
would not fail.” He twisted nervously in his chair 
and, growing more and more excited, he declared 
that if this opportunity fails he is through— 
through! He is of no use to the family, he is in 
the way, a disgrace to them, an utter failure. 
They would be better off without him. V asked 
why, and he repeated that he was a failure—that 
he was a disgrace to them, that he crossed the 
street to keep from meeting people who always 
asked him, “ How are you getting along? Have 
you anything to do yet?” V asked him why he 
considered himself of no value to his family—did 
he think of himself as representing only material 
things to them? At this he said, “I am of no 
value to them. I am nervous and irritable. I 
stay in a room by myself and I pace the streets at 
night. I cannot sleep, I cannot think. These 
ethereal things like affection don’t feed them. I 
can’t offer my family companionship the way I feel. 
I can’t even think straight. I get mixed up in the 
words I want to use. I never did that before. I 
am a failure.” 

V again asked why. He looked incredulous and 
said, “Why? Because I cannot get. a job.” V 
asked if he considered every man who could not get 
a job a failure. He wanted to know what it mat- 
tered if they were failures or not, that everyone 
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thought of them as being failures and that they 
all should get rid of themselves. The world would 
be better off. V said that she thought perhaps our 
social order had failed—but not the people who 
suffered the consequences of its failure. Mr. X 
wanted to know if we had not produced the social 
order and if we had not then failed after all. V 
agreed but added that we had all failed and not 
just those who had no jobs. 


In another part of the same interview the 
worker touched on the possibility of other 
than material values : 


Martha has shown a lot of spunk and never has 
complained even though she has had former friends 
neglect her and has had to do without everything 
that she formerly had. V remarked that she won- 
dered if some of her spunk had not come from 
seeing how gamely her father had taken things and 
if that in itself were not one of his values to 
his children. Mr. X’s face softened and he seemed 
both pleased and embarrassed. He said, “ You 


_know she had spunky grandfathers—and mother, 


too.” V agreed but remarked that a lot of people 
had fine grandparents and yet had not been able 
to take misfortune—that V was inclined to feel 
that Martha showed the reflection of her own 
father’s spirit. 

Suddenly Mr. X turned and said, “ Well, sup- 
pose things were as bad as they could be. Sup- 
pose I did not have a chance for a job in sight, 
what would you suggest?” V replied that she had 
nothing specific in mind—that she did think that, 
if Mr. X were willing to face the facts of the situa- 
tion, between them things could be worked out. 
He said that he was facing facts but he could not 
consider a change until after his appointment with 
Mr. A, after which he will come right to the 
Family Welfare Society office. 

In an interview with Mrs. X we find this 
statement: 

She is amazed at Mr. X’s courage and persever- 
ance and feels that the least she can do is to stand 
by him. If she could get a job, she questions 
whether she would take it as she realizes what 
her working would do to his pride and morale. 
At V’s nod of sympathetic approval, Mrs. X sud- 
denly remarked, “ You know, few people under- 
stand my attitude. It takes training and skill such 
as you workers have to enable one to realize the 
value of protecting a man’s morale.” 


During the course of his contacts with the 
worker Mr. X had come to accept the need 
for the special training of his daughters and 
their going out to work ultimately but he 
sees a sharp distinction between their work- 
ing and his wife’s working. It seems to us 
that in the reorientation to a newer way of 
living by an evolutionary process the worker 
was wise in ignoring this survival of old 
pride. 

In an analysis of her contacts up to this 
time the worker writes: 


The worker sensed in the last interview the 
development of a feeling of real responsibility 
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toward others and a humbleness of Spirit as he 
recognized this responsibility—a quality that Mr. 
X had never before evinced. 


After an interval of a few weeks word 
came that Mr. X was confronting the worst 
crisis so far; his last plan in his own field 
had failed. He must try the unfamiliar. 


Mr. X in office by appointment. He sighed 
slightly and then remarked that he had been too 
credulous and that his credulity had been taken 
advantage of first by A, then by B, and more 
recently by C. He has come to the conclusion 
that they all want his services but none is willing 
actually to put up any money. He has given up 
the idea of trying to get back into his own field 
and has been talking recently with a Mr. D regard- 
ing selling in a related line. He hates to feel that 
he has falsely led V to believe he had other 
chances, but he was sincere in his belief that he 
could get someone to back up his plan. V asked 
him what he considered his prospects to be in the 
selling field. The job will be on commission basis 
and he will earn only in proportion to his sales. 
It will mean real work and there will not be a 
chance for him to earn big money. The places he 
had in selling previously were the easiest he ever 
had. He did not work for his money; his agents 
did the work while he took the responsibility. It 
is no longer possible for one man to hold the sort 
of place he had where he was general agent for 
several companies. V wondered if the day of big 
incomes for individuals might be ending. Mr. X 
thinks the days when individual effort counted for 
a great deal are changed. The depression is not 
over yet. Mark his words, five years from now 
he and V will still be struggling with it. It will 
not end but will gradually evolve into a new era. 
V wondered what the new era would be like. 

At this point Mr. X digressed and throughout 
the interview he was vague and showed consider- 
able conflict in his own mind as to what he expects 
to come. He thinks in terms of tremendous ad- 
vance in science and industry—railroads will con- 
tinue to compete with automobiles and air lines 
and will change their methods tremendously; there 
will be more leisure time; more efficient machinery 
will be used; people will be out of employment. 
When V questioned as to whether social attitudes 
might have changed, Mr. X responded that human 
nature is what it has always been and that it will 
not change. His whole discussion of this question 
shows that Mr. X thinks of people generally as 
being cruel—“ Maybe they don’t put you on the 
rack as they did in the Inquisition, but they hurt 
your spirit just as much.” Money is power and 
individuals will want power and what it brings, 
consequently material values will continue to be 
the most important. So few people know what a 
gentleman is and so few people are competent to 
train their children to be gentlemen and ladies. 
V asked Mr. X what his definition of a gentleman 
was. “A gentleman is one who is considerate of 
other people.” V wondered if there were not an 
increasing number of persons like Mr. X who 
thought of respect for personality as being a basic 
principle. Mr. X does not think so. There always 
have been some but they have been in the minority 
and always will be and they cannot change the 
order of things. We in general have the idea of 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” V agreed that in 
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America we did seem to have acquired the idea 
that we must do whatever others did and that, in 
so doing, we might have lost sight of those things 
which constituted the real values. Mr. X said 
many people would ride in day coaches were it 
not for the fact that it is considered plebian to 
take a day coach instead of a pullman. 

The interview continued for some time and 
finally Mr. X apologized for taking so much of V’s 
time. She assured him that she was interested in 
his point of view. Just as he was about to rise, 
Mr. X turned in his chair and said, “ You know I 
get so lonely that I talk a person to death if I 
have a chance. I have talked to the grocer so 
much he hates to see me coming. I have found 
interesting people in the most unexpected places. 
I have always been reserved—in fact I have been 
a misanthrope. As a young man I liked a crowd 
and people said I could tell a good story. It gave 
me a real thrill to enter a group and have them 
make me the center of it. I liked the attention I 
got and I liked the group because of that. I never 
had any close personal friends. A few men were 
real friends to me but the responsibility was theirs. 
I never went out of my way to make friends, I 
never felt the need for them.” 

V asked him if he would do differently were he 
to live his life over. He has missed friends but he 
supposes he would do the same way, being the sort 
of person he is. He has always been self-sufficient 
and never felt the need of talking to others. V 
said that she thought there were times when every- 
one found it helpful to talk over one’s problems 
but that might be a woman’s point of view. Mr. 
X thinks that women do have to have intimate 
friends more than men. Groups of men may be 
friends but there is usually something wrong when 
only two men become intimate. 

This led to Mr. X’s expressing himself more 
fully about women, who, he feels, have no place 
in the business world. They are taking jobs men 
should have and are working for less money than 
men would have to be paid. They are rarely as 
efficient as men in commercial jobs. He did not 
marry until he was able to take care of a wife, 
but then he did not really want to marry earlier. 
V remarked that nowadays it is difficult for a 
young man to marry if he has to expect his earn- 
ings to support the home. Mr. X agreed that 
things have changed. He was earning $10,000 a 
year when he married, $12,000 when his first child 
was born, and $25,000 a year when the younger 
one came along, and little did he think he would 
reach his present situation. V said that things 
have changed and she wondered whether young 
people could hope to look for a return to conditions 
such as Mr. X had as a young man or whether 
economic burdens might not have to be borne 
equally by husbands and wives; that after all 
there were ways in which men could protect and 
cherish women other than just in providing for 
them economically. 

With the termination of the interview, Mr. X 
wanted to know if V had drawn him out in his 
thinking and, if so, why. V responded that she 
had; that she was interested in his point of view 
because of his experience. He wanted to know if 
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he had made himself clear or if he had been too 
rambling. V thought that she had a pretty clear 
idea of how Mr. X feels. He wanted to know if 
she agreed with him. V hoped that his conclu- 
sions, especially as to the lack of growth of social 
mindedness, were not right but she did not know. 
She would be interested to know what he thought 
after he had an opportunity to talk with more 
people as he will have should he get the selling 
job. Mr. X said he felt as if he had been wearing 
green goggles for the past three years and to be 
with people again would be like coming into the 
light again. 


It is obvious that Mr. X has not gone 
very far in his thinking, but we must re- 
member two important facts—he was a rank 
individualist, he has been a rank individual- 
ist all his life, and this particular interview 
came after he had faced a knockout blow in 
his own failure and that of his friends to 
help him carry through a project on which 
he had set his heart. Such a blow tends to * 
drive a man back to a fiercer reliance on his 
previous philosophy. 

But there are some positive evidences of 
progress. Mr. X has sensed his dependence 
on others. He finds release in talking to 
the worker, to the grocer. Could this aware- 
ness of his be capitalized at this point? 
Might the agency enlist the interest of a 
business man to talk with Mr. X occasion- 
ally, help him analyze his adaptability to his 
new job, give him a sense of friendly human 
relationship? The service, to be effective, 
must of course be voluntary and dependent 
on the genuine interest of the business man 
in Mr. X as a person. 

Another evidence of progress is in Mr. 
X’s ability to differentiate between material 
and less tangible values, though he still be- 
lieves that material values will triumph. He 
himself in his definition of a gentleman 
implies a belief in the dignity of personality. 
He has accepted the fact that it is necessary 
for his daughters to work, though it has 
hitherto been contrary to his idea of what is 
suitable for women to do. 

These are slight gains, perhaps, but are 
they not important beginnings of a truly 
social point of view, fundamental to social 
case work in so far as they express a faith in 
the importance of each individual in build- 
ing a new social order? 
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Editorial Note 


New England Junior Month 


— IED personnel, an informed 
lay leadership—these two essentials of 
social work whether private or govern- 
mental—are so generally accepted as to be 
in danger of being almost forgotten. We 
need the impetus of such statements as that 
of Dr. Vincent who reminds us of the dual 
obligation of social agencies to develop “on 
the one hand, a great group of professional, 
trained people admirably fitted for the deli- 
cate tasks they have to perform,” and on 
the other hand, “great groups of men and 
women who, conscious of their obligations 
to the community, rejoicing in the work 
which they do, keenly interested, thoroughly 
alive and alert, represent such great re- 
sources,” ? and that of Dorothy Kahn, who 
pleads specifically for directed education of 
young men and women for public service.? 

Neither Dr. Vincent nor Miss Kahn im- 
plies that there is any single road to the 
objectives they have in mind; they suggest 
rather that the vitality of the needed leader- 
ship depends on continually finding new 
channels, reaching out into new groups. 

The idea of Junior Month represents a 
retail not a wholesale approach. Initiated 
in 1919 by the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society, it has been adapted in several 
other cities. The most recent Junior Month 
effort was in Boston under the leadership 
of Mrs. Natalie Linderholm of the Family 
Welfare Society : 

The first New England Junior Month became a 
reality on June 19, 1934, when six girls, juniors 
from Radcliffe, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley, 
the University of New Hampshire, and the Uni- 
versity of Maine, arrived at the Central Office of 
the Family Welfare Society of Boston, ready for 
a close-up view of social work. To each girl the 
Society gave a scholarship covering her living 
expenses for four weeks; and each had been chosen 


by a joint committee of the students and faculty 
of her college on the basis of interest in social 


*Dr. George E. Vincent, at the 1934 Mobiliza- 
ped for Human Needs, Washington, September 28, 

34, 

*“Do Professional Standards Help Families?” 
Conference on Family Life and National Recovery, 
New York, November, 1934. Available from the 
Family Welfare Association of America, 130 East 
22d Street, New York; 20 cents. 
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work, power of leadership, academic standing, and 
ability to interpret her summer’s experiences to 
her fellow students. 

The schedule was heavy. The time broke 
roughly into two periods: one part—approximately 
two and a half days a week—was spent in super- 
vised field work in the district offices; the re- 
mainder was divided between lectures and inspec- 
tion trips. The lectures dealt with the theory and 
practice of case work in family service, and the 
work of the specialized agencies with which a 
family society co-operates; the inspection visits 
included trips to a number of agencies whose work 
was more easily demonstrated by contact than in 
any other way. The general plan was to show 
the social work of the city as a living whole, with 
public and private, specialized and general service 
as vitally related parts. The point of emphasis 
was family service, touching every field of social 
work just as the family in its daily life touches 
every phase of community activity. 

The weather did its worst during those four 
weeks, but neither driving rains nor extreme heat 
lessened the girls’ enthusiasm. They worked early 
and late. One girl, for example, twice rose at six 
o'clock to go to the suburban district where she 
was doing field work, and bring back to the city a 
child who had to keep an eight o’clock appoint- 
ment at a dental clinic. On her second trip she 
noticed a house on fire, and took time for a bit of 
unofficial service, turning in the alarm, waking the 


‘occupants and persuading them—for they were 


skeptics !—that there was a fire. She stayed until 
the chief arrived, when, she remarked later, “I 
thought it would be all right for me to leave.” It 
was the same girl who said, when the district sec- 
retary offered to give her work inside the office 
on one of the hottest days, “ No, I'd rather do the 
usual things. People can’t starve just because I 
feel the heat.” 

The girls were enthusiastic: their letters reflect 
a continued interest and, far more significant, an 
attempt to apply that interest in realistic terms to 
their own communities, at which they are looking 
with changed perspective. Several have prepared 
papers for college and sorority magazines; others 
are speaking to informal groups. At least two are 
definitely looking forward to entering social work; 
of one of these, the district secretary who super- 
vised her work said, “She’s so good that if we 
were taking apprentices still, I’d be willing to take 
her on now.” 


But Junior Month is no one-sided affair. 
The girls themselves show through the en- 
thusiastic reports which have enlivened 
their college papers that their horizons have 
been widened, their knowledge deepened. 
Different in kind rather than degree is the 
effect upon the agency staff and board who 
find themselves enriched and refreshed by 
their contacts with this group still “in the 
young years of their experience.” 
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Book 


TATISTICAL RecorpInc AND REPORTING IN 
Famity WELFARE AGENCIES: Helen I. Fisk, 
Family Welfare Association of America, 

New York, 1934, 120 pp., $1.25. 


This monograph admirably meets a long felt 
need for a treatise on the forms and processes 
involved in gathering statistics within the indi- 
vidual agency. Many agencies struggling with 
unprecedented relief loads have felt the gathering 
of statistics to be an almost intolerable burden, but 
in many cases this has been much more serious 
than necessary because proper methods have not 
been worked out and put into effect. 

A proper system of recording and compiling 
social service data is not only a great economy of 
time and effort, but also yields more correct and 
comparable statistics, making possible comparative 
studies of agencies and communities and facilitat- 
ing community planning. Such a system is also 
a real help to the case workers and executives of 
the individual agency from the standpoint of or- 
ganizing and directing their own work. Miss 
Fisk’s book is invaluable as an aid to such 
systematization, and consequently will be valuable 
to family welfare and relief agencies in promoting 
their own efficiency. 

The last chapter of the book deals with the use 
of statistics in interpreting family social work. 
This chapter is valuable so far as it goes, but does 
not deal adequately with this subject. It does not, 
for example, discuss such problems as a standard 
method for calculating average case load per case 
worker; relief per relief case; service or non- 
relief costs per case; ratio of applications to num- 
ber of cases accepted for care; the rate of turn- 
over of cases; relief cases per thousand of the 
population; relief statistics as a measure of com- 
munity conditions or need for relief; statistics by 
health and welfare areas; and the comparative 
merits and advantages of average monthly versus 
annual statistics. This is not to criticize, but to 
indicate the scope of the book and to suggest a 
further supplementary treatise. 

E.tery F. Reep 
Community Chest, Cincinnati 


UVENILE Detention 1n THE UNITED STATES: 
Florence M. Warner. University of Chicago 
Press, 1933, 227 pp., $2.50. 


This book is a well formulated report of a six- 
teen-month field study of juvenile court detention, 
directed by Dr. Harrison A. Dobbs of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago under the auspices of the National 
Probation Association, to determine how detention 
is actually carried on in the country, why children 
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are detained, for what periods of time and under 
what conditions. As it was impossible to cover 
the entire country, detention was studied in 141 
“areas” including 38 states and the District of 
Columbia. In some instances “areas” constitute 
counties; in others the entire state; and again an 
“area” was made up of a large city. In 93 of the 
“areas,” over 17,000 schedules of individual chil- 
dren in detention were obtained in order to give 
an adequate picture of detention. 

The main purpose of this review should be to 
call attention to the inhuman and vile conditions 
under which children are held annually in this 
country. For example, in 39 of the “areas” 
studied, the police wagon is used for picking up 
children, and in 68 of the “areas,” names of chil- 
dren are entered on blotters at police stations or 
jails. In 19 communities cells are used for tem- 
porary detention purposes and in some cases chil- 
dren are placed in cells with adults. In only 9 
“areas” was it reported that children were never 
taken to police stations. 

The various forms of detention are divided as 
follows: A total of 77,809 children were detained 
during 1929-1930 in public detention homes (in 
the “areas” studied); over 18,000 were held in 
detention homes under private auspices; and 16,500 
were reported in jails and police stations (the 
author notes that this is an underestimate). While 
64 of the “areas” studied use private boarding 
home detention to some extent, this was found to 
be unimportant from a numerical standpoint, since 
only about 18,000 children out of the total of 
118,772 were thus cared for in the period studied. 
In no single area is placement in boarding homes 
the only method of detention. 

Chapter 10, on “Present Practices and Sug- 
gested Changes,” and Chapter 14, on “ Principles 
and Trends in Detention Care,” are pertinent and 
meaty. They contain, it seems to me, the nub of 
the entire study. 

The author raises the question, “ Why detention 
anyway?” and points out that few parents fail to 
present their children in court when requested to 
do so. The further development of juvenile courts, 
where the judge has sufficient time to give un- 
divided attention to children, is also recommended. 
The reviewer, however, would go a step further 
and ask, “ Why iuvenile courts?” Have we not 
reached a point in child welfare where we should 
remove every vestige of criminal procedure in 
handling the conduct problems of children? Pro- 
bation at its best and guidance clinics for children 
could be carried on more adequately, it would 
seem, under a new set-up entirely divorced from a 
“ court.” 
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This book is heartily recommended for use by 
undergraduate and graduate students in sociology 
and social work. All who are interested in child 
welfare are urged to read it and stimulate their 
own communities to make needed changes in deten- 
tion methods and facilities. 

Lronarp W. Mayo 
New York School of Social Work 


GUIDE ror DeveLorinc PsycHiatric SOCIAL 
Work Nn State Hospitats: Hester B. 
Crutcher. State Hospital Press, Utica, 

N. Y., 1933, 57 pp., 50 cents. 

Miss Crutcher’s monograph fills a long felt need 
of social workers in the state hospital field, and 
should also prove a valuable aid in interpreting 
social work to the state hospital psychiatrist. As 
Director of Social Work, New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, Miss Crutcher first pre- 
pared the Guide for those working under her 
supervision, and later decided to enlarge and pub- 
fish it for the benefit of others interested in the 
subject. She discusses the social worker’s rela- 
tionships with the psychiatrist, the community 
social worker, the family and the patient. Sug- 
gestions are given on such questions as the organi- 
zation of the office and work, the social worker’s 
function in the “ parole clinic,” and interviews with 
the newly admitted patient. 

While recognizing the limiting influence of 
forms, Miss Crutcher ventures to present sug- 
gestive outlines for the social history, social 
analysis, and boarding home and “ pre-parole” 
investigations, of which the last is especially help- 
ful. Many readers will regret that space did not 
permit Miss Crutcher to discuss at greater length 
the preparation of the home for the patient’s 
return. 

HELEN M. Crockett 
Head Social Worker, Worcester State 
Hospital 
ENTAL Hyciene IN THE COMMUNITY: 
Clara Bassett. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1934, 394 pp., $3.50. 


As Miss Bassett points out in the introduction, 
her purpose is not to offer “ prescriptions” but to 
present in “panorama” the ways in which mental 
hygiene may be of importance, the places in com- 
munity life where it may function profitably, and a 
description of typical mental hygiene activities. 
She does not attempt to produce new material but 
rather to correlate existing material relating to 
various phases of mental hygiene. In this same 
chapter definitions of mental hygiene and its rela- 
tion to community life are quoted from a few 
leaders in the field. 

The subject matter is dealt with according to 
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the various social institutions in the community— 
medicine, nursing, law, social agencies, parent edu- 
cation, the church, industry, and recreation. At 
the end of each chapter there is a list of questions 
to be used in making a survey of these institutions 
in any given town. Throughout the book valuable 
data is presented, such as the study of psychiatry 
in medical schools made by The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene showing how rudi- 
mentary the beginnings are; the study by Mr. 
Karpf of scientific equipment for social work in 
twenty-eight schools of social work, indicating a 
great lack; and Dr. Anderson’s and others’ re- 
ports on psychological work in industry which 
show the need and value of mental hygiene work 
in this field. One could wish for more such data 
in the book, especially in the chapters on social 
work and on schools. One could wish also for 
more concrete illustrations of actual methods of 
correlating mental hygiene with social work as 
well as with education instead of so many generali- 
ties. Since the book was planned for reference 
use a division of material under subheads would 
have been useful for quick reference. In spite of 
not wishing to “prescribe,” Miss Bassett for- 
tunately has used her critical faculty in regard to 
the weak links in the evolution of mental hygiene 
and does offer some suggestions as to methods of 
organizing mental hygiene activities. However, 
she carefully avoids suggesting minimum standards 
for such activities. 

Any one carrying on work in a mental hygiene 
society as well as those in communities planning 
to organize mental health work will find the book 
of real help. Miss Bassett is to be congratulated 
on her energy and persistence in producing this 
book in the face of the depression which has 
affected mental hygiene activities so drastically. 

. Heten L. Myrick 
Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene 


HE Human ProsreMs OF AN INDUSTRIAL 
CrvitizATIon : Elton Mayo. Macmillan, New 
York, 1933, 188 pp., $2.00. 


When wage rates are satisfactory and working 
conditions good, what else is there to think of? 
Only the human being behind the work and what 
he thinks. As reported in this book a most care- 
ful experiment showed that a small group of 
workers in one particular industrial process yielded 
a greater product, in a happier frame of mind— 
not because of increase in rest periods or other 
better (experimental) work conditions—but be- 
cause they were consulted at every turn and 
seemed to feel free from strict plant supervision. 

As a result, all the workers in the plant were 
given a chance to express themselves about the 
conditions of work, in confidential interviews with 
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a selected staff. In their minds there seemed to 
exist a large but vague dissatisfaction. So far as 
their supervision was concerned, it could not be 
said to be other than considerate and reasonable; 
but that was not enough. Something in human 
relationships has dropped out of our industrial life 
and its return—perhaps in the form of greater 
participation of the worker—is a necessary and 
important concomitant to our industrial progress. 
Mr. Mayo nowhere uses the word “ participation ” 
but it seems to me he is pointing nowhere else. 
And this is a truly significant contribution—based 
as it is upon such careful experimentation. 

Mr. Mayo concludes: “We have too few ad- 
ministrators alert to the fact that it is a human 
social and not an economic problem which they 
face. The universities of the world are admirably 
equipped for the discovery and training of the 
specialist in science; but they have not begun to 
think about the discovery and training of the new 


administrator.” 
Francts H. McLEAN 


HILDREN or tHe New Day: Katherine 
Glover and Evelyn Dewey. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1934, 332 pp., $2.25. 


Here is an inspired and beautifully written tale 
of the American child. It presents him as he is 
found in a country of almost limitless space, of 
many nationalities, of vast potentialities; but 
withal, in a country of crude newness, of little 
tradition, of uncertain values, and lately of much 
chaos. It examines his growth physically, men- 
tally, and emotionally, and discusses his needs for 
making that growth as perfect as possible. The 
home, the school, and the community are viewed in 
the rdle they must increasingly assume if he is to 
achieve the larger and fuller life pledged him in 
“The Children’s Charter.” 

The book reveals how inadequate the old methods 
of child rearing and education are in serving the 
new day. The experience of the past few years 
has shocked America into the realization that all 
is not well with the material or spiritual world we 
had built for ourselves. What we shall make of 
the future is still unknown. Perhaps, as the 
authors suggest, the only real gift that can be 
passed on to the child is one of awareness: aware- 
ness of the world as it is and of the manner 
whereby it can be shaped into a more livable place. 

It is refreshing to the reviewer to come upon a 
book as delightful in style and as broad in vision 
as this. The authors have been watching with 


keen interest the intricate drama of human events 
and have attempted to find a place of disciplined 
freedom and fulfilment for the child within that 
drama. Because the scope is wide, however, the 
factual material has been of necessity but briefly 
presented. The allotment of a mere page or two 
to topics such as embryonic development or the 
structure of the nervous’ system provides little 
basic knowledge for readers unacquainted with 
zoology or psychology. For those who have read 
widely, whether they be teachers, social workers 
or parents, there are few new facts in the book. 
Its achievement lies in the breadth of the pattern 
sketched. Its suggestiveness will make the horizon 
of childhood broader for many an_ individual 
parent or study-group. It will not provide the 
detailed, factual background needed by everyone 
whose life is related to that of children. 
EstHer Lucite Brown 
Dept. of Statistics, Russell Sage Foundation 


CITY Ser on a Hut: C.-E. A. Winslow. 
Doubleday Doran, 1934 (published for 
Milbank Memorial Fund), 367 pp., $3.00. 


This is the record of a successful achievement. 
In his analysis of the Syracuse Health Demon- 
stration, sponsored by the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1922 to 1930, Professor Winslow leaves no 
doubt that good health planning pays. 

The results of seven years of highly organized 
work are reviewed with the author’s usual clarity 
and directness. Reduction by 58 per cent in the 
death rate from communicable diseases in com- 
parison with the previous decade is ample evidence 
of the effectiveness of the plans as laid down and 
consummated. 

That the demonstration was carried out on a 
financial basis within realizable limits adds much 
to its significance. The annual per capita expendi- 
ture was $2.08, a sum considerably above the pre- 
vailing average, but by no means more than that 
advocated as needful to assure a fully adequate 
municipal health service. 

Attention is not diverted by a too minute 
description of the exact procedures followed—it is 
understood that they were acceptable public health 
methods and hence as applicable to other similar 
communities as to Syracuse. 

No more effective lure for the reader’s attention 
could be devised than the historical technique of 
the opening chapter which provides a vivid stage 
setting as a background for the demonstration. 

KENDALL EMERSON 
National Tuberculosis Association 
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It Pays to be Advised 


You alone can tell what is or is not profitable 
for you to read. We can do no more than tell 
you what books exist and furnish you with 
complete information about each one. We sup- 
ply both these services only in COLUMBIA 
BOOKS 1893-1933 or its supplementary Sea- 
sonal Announcements, from which the following 
abridged listings are made. 


Financial Trends in Organized Social 
Work in New York City, by Kate 
Huntley. Studies of the Research 
Bureau of the Welfare Council of New 
York City, No. 4. 354 pages, with 
tables and diagrams. Holds a special 
value for all persons interested in 1. the 
financial side of caring for children in 
the charge of child-caring agencies, 
2. protective and correctional care, 
3. the cost of maintaining the aged in 
institutions, 4. organized legal aid, for 
persons unable to pay lawyers’ fees, 
and 5. how federations of charities are 
maintained for the needy poor. $3.75, 
1st. 
list aia 

The Illegitimate Family in New York 
City, Its Treatment by Social and 
Health Agencies, by Ruth Reed. 
Studies of the Research Bureau of the 
Welfare Council of New York City, 
No. 11. 402 pages. Every available 
source of information has been utilized 
in securing the data. There are no loose 
ends of speculation. $3.75, list. 


"aor 


The Crippled and the Disabled; Reha- 
bilitation of the Physically Handi- 
capped in the United States, by 
Henry H. Kessler, M.D. (Medical 
Director, N. J. Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion). 349 pages. Dealing a death 
blow to the popular fallacy that all dis- 
abled persons constitute a unit of sheer 
economic waste, and showing how the 
handicapped can become useful, self- 
supporting and responsible members of 
the community. $4.00, list. 

“eGo~e 

The Dependent Child; a Story of 
Changing Aims and Methods in the 
Care of Dependent Children, by 
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Henry W. Thurston. Publication of 
the New York School of Social Work. 
354 pages. A history and a contem- 
porary analysis citing good and bad 
practices with effect. $3.00, list. 


eos 


Columbia Books in the Social Sciences. 
A 15-page list covering publications 
under Charities and Protection, Contem- 
porary Civilization, Crime and Correc- 
tion, Illegitimacy, Immigrants, Negroes, 
Public Health, Social Reform and His- 
tory, Social Studies, Social Work, and 
Sociology. Free upon request (Be 
sure to include the box number below.) 


coG~e 


You cannot be taking full advantage of that 
great source of information represented by the 
publications of Columbia University Press 
unless you regularly consult Columbia Books 
1893-1933 and its supplements. Moreover, you 
cannot come to a wise decision about the few 
volumes announced here without first knowing 
about all their predecessors and contemporaries, 
of which some may be immediately profitable 
to you. 


The Columbia University Press catalogue 
sequence may be had 
for one dollar, payable 
in advance. With each 
set you get a one-dollar 
rebate coupon which is 
good for a one-dollar 
credit on any Press 
publication that you buy, 
either direct from us or 
through any bookstore. 
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Columbia University Press Box A232 
2960 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me Columbia Books and its 
supplements. I enclose one dollar for 
advance payment. 


ee 

















INTER-AGENCY SERVICE 


1935 DIRECTORY 


of 
FAMILY WELFARE AGENCIES 


Public welfare departments . . . private 
family agencies county relief units 
. . . Jewish family agencies . . . Catho- 
lic family agencies . . . Mothers’ Assist- 
ance Funds state welfare agencies 
and relief commissions 


938 family agencies in the U. S. and 
Canada .. . 214 in 38 foreign coun- 
tries 

An 11-page introduction gives instructions 
for using the Directory. (Reprints, 5¢.) 


80 pp. $1.00 per copy 


Famity WELFARE Ass’N OF AMERICA 
130 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 


Smith College 


School for Social Work 


I. The course leading to the Masters Degree. 
For college graduates without experience in 
social work. Three summer sessions of eight 
weeks and two sessions of nine months each 
of intensive practical experience in both gen- 
eral and specialized social agencies. 

. College graduates with adequate experience in 
social work may enter Course I at the begin- 
ning of the third session. 

. An advanced course under the direction of 
Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds limited to twenty- 
five graduates of schools of social work with 
adequate experience. This course is designed 
for supervisors and teachers of case work and 
includes seminar courses of eight weeks in 
two successive summer sessions and supervised 
teaching experience during the winter session. 
Agencies which may co-operate with the School 
may nominate salaried members of their staff 
giving them leave of absence for the summer 
sessions. 

. A summer session of eight weeks for experi- 
enced social workers. This course in itself 
does not lead to the degree, but successful 
completion of this course may be substituted 
for the third session of the regular course by 
those otherwise qualified. 

. A Seminar of two weeks in the application of 
mental hygiene to present day problems in 
case work with families, led by Miss Grace 
Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern, limited to 
twenty-five selected applicants. 


Smitn Co.trece Stupies 1n Socrat Work 
Annual subscription, $2.00 Single numbers, 75 cents 


Address THE DIRECTOR 
Cottece Hatt 8 NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 











The New York School of 
Social Work 


Commonwealth Fellowships 


NUMBER of maintenance 

fellowships providing special 
training in the psychiatric field will 
be offered to college graduates who 
have had two years’ experience in 
social case work. All application 
material must be filed by April 1. 
For details and blanks apply to the 
Registrar. 


122 East 22Np STREET 


New York 








Tulane University 


School of Social Work 


Basic First Year Course 


Master’s Degree in Social Work 


FALL SEMESTER 
September 25, 1935 — February 1, 1936 


WINTER SEMESTER 
February 3, 1936 — June 10, 1936 


Address the Director 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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